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DARWIN 
HYBRID 
TULIPS 


(With exotic fra- 
grance of Night- 
Blooming Cereus 
or the Water Lily) 


Another Scheepers’ 
exclusive of which 
we are rightfully 
proud. So superior 
are these Tulips in 
size, and 
bloom that it was neces- 
sary for the staid Holland 
Hyvbridizers to create an 
entirely new classification 
for them the first new 
race of Tulips in over 50 
vears! 
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DOVER. 


base star-shaped purple black with vellow edge 
Height, 26 inches. 


Phe flowers are extra large 
plant will open to 10 inches or more across. 
has a star-like crest of purple and black, edged with yellow and red. 


Poppy red, a radiant bloom. 


and black anthers. 


DR. PHILIPS. 
red shading lighter to edges of petals, center of 


Height, 


each petal has. slight 


26 inches 


Fall edition of **Beauty from Bulbs” ready now. 


$25.00; 


The large blooms are vermillion- 


purple 


Inside 


sheen. 


', inches and more in height’and if allowed to develop on the 


\ I eautiful sight, as the inside base of the bk wom 


Hlustration is actual size of bloom. Fine strong healthy foliage and sturdy stems. Groups 
of these varieties in your garden will be a feature attraction. 


GUDOSHNIK. Creamy peach with each petal 
edged deep rose for a delightful effect. Inside of 
bloom shiny buttercup-yellow with black an- 
thers and star-shaped deep purple base. Height, 


27 inches. 


OXFORD. Clear orange-red, very brilliant. 
Base of flower yellow, inside of bloom yellow 
with blue anthers. Height, 28 inches. 


$1.00 for 3; $6.50 for 5: $12.50 per 10. 


3 Bulbs Each of above 4 Varieties $15.00; 5 Bulbs of Each above 4 Varieties 
10 Bulbs Each of above 4 Varieties $48.00 


Send for your copy today. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
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Fearlers Qunucted 


A new shoot on one of my hybrid tea roses has seven leaves. Does 
this mean it is a sucker? 

Not necessarily. Many modern hybrid tea roses have leaves 
divided into seven as well as five leaflets, and most climbing roses 
of the rambler and large-flowered type have seven and more 
leaflets. Look instead for differences in the foliage and for the 
source of this shoot. True suckers have leaflets varying in size 
and shape from those on the rest of the plant and they sprout 
from the understock below the union (or bulge) where the top 
plant is grafted onto it which is always under the soil surface, 
if the rose is properly planted. Cut such suckers entirely away 
from the understock, as they will grow at the expense of your 
named variety rose. 

* * * 

The new shoots on my roses are wilting and the leaves turning 
brown. What is the trouble? 

Probably rose slugs are at work among your plants. These are 
small, caterpillar-like pests that eat the undersides of leaves, 
making holes and skeletonizing them. Early in the season they 
bore holes in the pith of pruned canes and later do the same in 
the soft, new growth. A stomach poison, as arsenate of lead or 
DDT, is effective. Wilting tips are also caused by the raspberry 
cane-borer and the rose stem sawfly borer. In all cases cut off the 
drooping parts below the borers and burn them. 

* * * 

What are earwigs and what damage do they cause? 

Earwigs are hard, dark brown insects, almost an inch long, 
which are distinguished from true beetles by the prominent for- 
ceps which extend from the rear of their bodies. The young of 
the European earwig eat the new, green shoots of vegetables and 
flowers; the adults feed on fruits and vegetables, chew blossom 
stamens and bases of petals and the larvae of other insects. In 
houses they become a nuisance, crawling over everything at 
night and hiding everywhere. Check, if necessary, with 50°; 
DDT, lindane, or chlordane. 

* 

What is the difference between hydrated lime, ground limestone 
and land plaster? 

Natural limestone rock (calcium carbonate) is pulverized and 
sold as ground limestone for sweetening soils. Because this is 
slow-acting, apply it long in advance of planting, remembering 
that finely ground grades mix better with garden soils than the 
coarse. Limestone burned to become quicklime which, in turn, 
has absorbed moisture by exposure to air or special treatment 
with water is called air-slaked, or hydrated lime (calcium hy- 
droxide). This is quick-acting, changing the acidity of a soil 
within several weeks. Land plaster, or agricultural gypsum (cal- 
cium sulfate) supplies calcium to any soil lacking it, but does not 
affect its pH. 

. * * 

Is there any new treatment for Japanese beetles? 

No. Chlordane, DDT and lead arsenate are still used with 
rapidity of effect occurring in the order named. Applied for grubs 
in soil, all last several seasons, but for beetles on ornamentals, 
spray or dust frequently. To play safe against possible poisoning, 
pyrethrum-rotenones may be used on vegetables and fruit. 
Traps are not practical; hand-picking gives principally the satis- 
faction of personal action. A starling can eat 500 beetles in a day 
and one skunk consumes hundreds of grubs at night. 

7 * * 

Why do many of the dwarf dahlia cut flowers which I use in ar- 
rangements wilt, while others last for days? I have tried searing the 
stems, and placing the ends in hot water as recommended, but it does 
not seem to make any difference. 

The dwarf dahlia flowers that wilt probably do so because they 
have been pollinated. As most of them are single or semi-double, 
pollination by bees is easily accomplished. Many flowers, once 
fertilized, deteriorate faster. 
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IT’S TIME 
TO FEED 


VIGORO 








New Process Vigoro helps grass roots store up the energy- 
giving food that will make your lawn lovelier—give it an 
earlier and a better start next spring. 


Experts say it—results prove it—‘‘Fall is the ideal time 
for making new lawns and improving established ones!”’ 
To assure success with your lawn, apply new process 
Vigoro—complete, balanced plant food—at the rate of 
just 3 pounds per 100 square feet of lawn area. 

Vigoro supplies all the vital nutrient elements growing 
things must get from soil for best growth. It 
nourishes tops, stems and roots. And Vigoro- 
fed roots penetrate deep—help improve soil 
structure—anchor the plant against the 
heaving action of frost. 

So feed Vigoro now! And remember, if 
you need help in making a new lawn, your 
Vigoro dealer has an instructive folder 
for you. 

A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's 

complete, balanced plant food 


A PMODUET OF Sw 





Ask your dealer for End-o-Pest ... the protec- 
tion every garden needs. Use End-o-Weed... 
ctears y*ur iawn of over 100 kinds of weeds 











Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 


. mare - = —nt 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
Virginia Bluebells 
Showy p'ants thet grow 12-18 inches tall 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 
rrow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 
very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils 
lteo 3 eye size, 8 for $1 
3to S eye size, 5 for $1 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1 
All will bloom next spring 
We pay the postage on orders for $2.00 or more. 


1 25 on any order leas than $2.00 


Wrile for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, 
Ferns. Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





iris 

phlox 

laurel 

azalea 

dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 

Since you will spend many hours work- 
ing in your garden this year, be sure 
that your garden gets a good start with 


quality stock 
Send for ovr 1952 catalog 
WESTON NURSERIES INC. 


Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 





Hopkinton 2011 Wellesley 5-3431 








IT’S ALWAYS SUMMER — 


" “Maldor 


Aluminum Greenhouses 


The best greenhouses — the best 
vals ALL-AL|t MIN M no 
rot ust, or termites! Easily 
erected most mone ern design 
Extendable to meet future needs 
LOWEST pe costs 
LOWEST erecti 
LOWEST mai oste! 
rEN- YEAR WARRANTY 
All styles and sizes, from $278.25 


The ¥ « 15° 5” Aristocrat shown — 





with glass cut to size 


illustrated 
brochure 
No. 12 
The BEST greenhouses available — ANYWHERE! 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 188, Salem, Mass. 





Push Button Death 


Japanese beetles, thrips, aphids, leaf-hoppers 
almost any insects that damage decorative 
plants are quickly killed by Krylon Garden 
Spray. It is the first garden-plant insecticide to 
be marketed in a pressurized container. The spray 
can be released with a flick of a finger. Krylon 
Garden Spray retails for $1.89 in hardware 
stores. It is manufactured by Krylon, Inc., Dept. 
85, 2601 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Barwa for Heavenly Comfort 


Relax as you've never relaxed before 

in a Barwa. You may sit up and read or a 
gentle push lets you recline. Barwa comes 
in colorful weather-resistant canvas, 
and it’s ideal for use on the porch, in the 
garden, and even in the living room. 
Light weight and easy to move. Chinese 
Red, Forest Green, Sapphire Blue, Sun- 
shine Yellow, Terra Cotta. $32.95 at 
Thompson-Winchester Co., Dept. 82, 
1299 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Aluminum Cold Frame Sash 

No more back-breaking struggles with 
heavy cold frame sash! The new Maco 
solid aluminum cold frame sash is so light 
a child can handle it. Comes in 39’'x18” 
sections which lock together with stainless 
steel bolts. Snap-in glazing clips furnished 
so you can glaze them yourself. Sash comes 
complete with instructions and plans for 
building fine, modern, easy-to-use cold 
frame. Two sizes: 36'x39’’, $9.95 and 
39’'x54” (pair illustrated), $14.95 FOB 
mid-west factory. Hidden Springs Co., 
Dept. P84, Katonah, New York. 


Gaiety for your Pots 


Pot Pants are colorful and practical. No longer 
are saucers and pans necessary to catch waste 
water. Pot Pants are fabricated from heavy 
gauge, water proof Vinyl plastic material in gay 
plaids, polka dots and solid colors. Packaged in 
units of 3 three different sizes 3'»"’ diameter, 
4',” diameter, and 6” diameter. Prices 3 for 
$1.65 for small, and $1.89 for large size. Available 
only from Stonhouse Specialties, Dept. 83, 528 
Polk Drive, Lido Beach, Sarasota, Florida. 
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”AGARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


Torrid Temperatures 
The heat may have buckled our knees so completely during these torrid 
days of mid-Summer that our gardening activities more often are con- 
templated comfortably from the depths of the new lounge chair than 
carried on with any zest for accomplishment 


Waterlilies Welcome 

It is in just such weather, however, that the pool garden comes into its 
own. All types of water lilies relish the simmering sunshine and bloom 
bounteously in lovely colors, catching, but not holding, the searching 
eyes of flower arrangers because the heads close up at night. For this 
take a tip: a tiny bit of warm paraffin dropped deep into the heart of 
the flower will keep it open for the peak of the party, and even for 
several days. The pile-up of lily pads which become cluttered, spotted 
and sometimes torn in the pool can be thinned and pruned to better 
looks with the aid of a razor attached to the end of along stick or pole 
And a light dusting of nicotine will banish the aphids on the foliage 


Plunge the Posies 
Speaking of flower arrangements, when gathering some flowers for the 
house, we can easily cut off dead stalks, passé blooms and those going 
to seed. It is a good idea, too, to give the early cushion chrysanthemums 
a tweak here and there to thin out their mounds of bloom, allowing 
the ray-blossoms left to show larger and more distinctively against a 
bit of foliage. To cut the flowers, themselves, go into the garden early 
when the plants are fresh with morning dew and slice the chosen ste1as 
from the stalks at a slant with a sharp knife. Have a deep container 
of cold water along and plunge the flowers into it up to their necks, as 
so many bouquets are doomed while getting from the garden to the 
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house. Some posies, like heliotrope, the heavy-headed dahlias and 
shasta daisies, and the juicy-stemmed ones, like oriental poppies, will 
last longer if the stem ends are seared with the flame from one of your 
safety matches just as soon as they are cut. Then promptly put them 
into the water bucket, too. Most flowers keep best if picked when 
only partly open. Start cutting gladioli spikes when only a very few 
of the florets have opened, but leave at least four or five foliage 
spears on the stem to nourish next year’s corms being formed under- 
ground. When enough flowers have been gathered, set container and 
all in a cool, dark place for overnight — even 24 hours is not too much 
before arranging them in their final places. 


Transplanting Begins 


August brings transplanting time for some plants. Ornamental ever- 
greens can be moved safely, now that the new growth has fully ripened 
Water heavily, as for all plants in this dry season, and mulch for best 
results the first year. Divide iris into small sections of rhizomes bear- 
ing buds, clean out rot and borers, trim the foliage back and reset near 
the surface of a prepared bed with the roots spread fan-wise over a 
slight hill of soil. Dig up crowded lily-of-the-valley, thin clumps to 
good-sized pips and replant in rich soil. Transplant peonies seldom 
and then be strict about getting the “eyes” of the roots no more than 
two inches under soil, or they won't bloom well, if at all. Black, twisted 
roots of Virginia bluebells, dormant now, can be divided and reset, 
if necessary. New plants of oriental poppies will grow from small, 
three-inch pieces of the roots, and young Japanese anemones will 
spring from as little as one inch of root. 


Bulbs and Berries 
The strawberry bed should be remade now, by taking up the old 
plants and resetting the runners, or buying new plants. Properly fer- 
tilized, it will give a splendid crop of fruit the second year. Immediate 
Fall color can be had by planting colchicums, autumn crocus and 
sternbergia to give a Spring-like gaiety to special garden nooks. 
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Natural Sculpture in Stone 


| (VE you ever roamed in a rocky pasture or meandered in a woodland where outcroppings of rock have 
dominated the scene? The peace that prevails is thoroughly refreshing. But if there is water in the area 
ks, you had best be sure footed for a slip might mean a broken limb. To those of us who 


and moss on the rock 
n New England this photograph suggests a scene in the White Mountains, but it was actually made at 


live 
Queer Creek Canyon in Hocking State Forest in Ohio, and the spectacular outcropping is known as Sphinx 


Rock. In such a setting one usually finds mosses, lichens and ferns in abundance — plants that thrive where 


moisture is plentiful and soil is sparse. Summer is an ideal time to wander in a spot like this with a small hand 
lens tucked in your pocket, which comes in handy for studying these miniature plants in detail. Many of them 
are intricately formed, and only with a magnifying glass can one enjoy the extraordinary beauty of their struc- 


ture. Then, too, a jaunt in a rocky woodland reveals for most of us the unique way in which plants survive. 
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<4 Garden of Bible Plants 


by Ferne S. Kellenberger, Clarksville, Arkansas 


SINCE the idea of a Biblical garden has always fascinated me, 
\/ I was naturally delighted to discover a garden designed 
around the familiar plants of the Bible in the grounds adjoining 
the Church of the Wayfarer in Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 
The low-eaved church, which is an architectural jewel in itself, 
makes an impressive setting for the garden which has two en- 
trances, one from a porch which is an outside approach to the 
church parlors and another from the street, a rather formal one 
of paved brick with low retaining walls. Built into one of the walls 
is a stone seat above which is a stone cross and the words “Rest 
and be thankful.” 

Planned by Mr. Butler 


A flourishing pomegranate, Punica granatum, has its place in 
this quaint garden. The smooth, high sheen of the foliage makes 
a superb backdrop for the crumpled petals of the orange-red 
blossoms. Even the fruit is colorful and shapely; little wonder 
that it is spoken of many times in the Bible — both as a fruit and 
as a design for ornamentation. Beside it grows the fig, Ficus 
carica. Sometimes a shrub, sometimes a tree, this Bible plant was 
as frequently mentioned by the ancients as the pomegranate, and 
its fruit and leaf designs as commonly seen. Near the fig is the 
myrtle, Myrtus communis, a shrub perhaps six feet tall with 

pointed, shiny leaves and 
white, cherry-like blos- 





Sturtevant, who has used 
brick and sand walks 
with charming infor- 
mality, this garden con- 
tains numerous plants re- 
ferred to in the Bible. 
Cypress trees mark the 
south boundary of the 
garden and there are tall 
shittim trees, with their 
willow - like foliage, 
smooth bark and great 
clusters of yellow blos- 
soms. It seems that stu- 
dents of the Bible all 
agree that the shittim 
tree is one of the acacias. 
From this wood, the Ark 
of the Covenant and the 
furniture of the Taber- 
nacle were made. One 


soms, borne singly at the 
axils of the leaves. 
Trailing along the rail- 
ing of the porch is a 
grape vine, Vitis vini- 
fera, which is said to be 
the one producing the 
best grapes for wine. 
While I did not see any 
fruit, the vine made a 
perfect background for 
the citron, Citrus med- 
ica, a small tree with 
irregular, thorny 
branches and lemon-like 
foliage and fruit. A 
hardy evergreen in the 
Lebanon Mountains 
where it grows twenty 
feet or more in height is 
the box-tree, Burus sem- 
pervirens, better known 





may turn to the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Exodus 
for the complete direc- 
tions for their construction as given to Moses by God himself. 

Most of us as children, when we heard the story of the Prod- 
igal Son’s eating the husks, probably wondered just what they 
were, so I was glad to see how mistaken my childish idea had 
been. The husks were the beans of the carob tree, Ceratonia 
siliqua, which looks much like the holly; the leaves are smooth 
but the edges rippled a bit. New leaves are light green in color 
but the older ones are very dark. The curved pods, filled with 
beans, are flattened and from ten to six inches long. This tree is 
valuable for its shade and the edible pod, which to this day is 
used for feeding cattle and pigs. 

A twenty-foot cedar of Lebanon, Cedrus libani, fills one corner 
of the garden with its graceful outline. Standing before it, I was 
glad indeed that I was not present to see the destruction caused 
when Solomon gave orders for wood of these picturesque trees to 
be used in the construction of his temple. Here, too, is the 
tamarisk which in Bible days was very common in the dry sec- 
tions of Palestine. Many of us know this as a shrub, but in our 
hot dry states, as in the Holy Land, it grows to be a large tree. 
Tamarix pentandra and T. tetrandra are the two grown in this 
garden. The oil tree or oleaster, Eleagnus angustifolia, is often 
called the wild olive or Russian olive. The bark is smooth and 
gray and the simple leaf which is about two inches long and 
three-fourths of an inch wide is green on its upper surface and 
very gray on the underside. The wood is fine grained and pos- 
sibly was also used in the building of Solomon's temple. An out- 
standing tree here, as in any garden. It is often planted in seaside 
gardens because of its tolerance of wind and dry conditions. 
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to us as a trim hedge 
plant or specimen shrub. 
Its neat, glossy leaves are typical of the foliage so characteristic of 
many of the Palestine plants which flourish in this garden. 

Myrrh, Commiphora myrrha, is present also. This is a very 
graceful and beautiful tree with fern-like foliage, but it is the gum 
of the bark that has so many uses and is valuable commercially. 
These trees did not grow in Palestine but to the South and were 
brought there. Myrrh was an ingredient of the holy oil. 

Among the herbs represented is rue, Ruta graveolens, about 
three feet tall with its yellow blossoms and gray-green foliage 
showing a great heap of airy beauty. This plant was subject to 
a tithe by the Pharisees. Another herb, mentioned in Isaiah as 
being threshed with a rod so as to not bruise the seeds, is the 
cumin, Cuminum cyminum, a member of the parsley family. 
While dill is not mentioned in the Bible, it is thought that the 
word anise should have been translated dill, so a clump of dill is 
growing at the turn in the path. It is all of four feet high with 
yellow blossoms on bamboo-like stalks and feathery foliage. 
There are several mints found in Palestine, but Mentha syl- 
vestris is the only one for which I found a label of identification. 
It is the wild horse mint which we all know as a roadside flower. 

In the rear of the garden, the winding paths are of sand edged 
with bricks and along the borders and under the trees are the 
lower-growing plants. There are great clusters of rock rose, 
species of cistus, with their single, rose-like blossoms of white, 
rose or red with a dark spot at the base of the petals. I was sur- 
prised to find marigolds; yet they belong to the flowers that grow 
wild in Palestine. In fact there are great numbers of wild flowers 
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Fragrance in the Summer Garden 


by Mrs. Charles F. Berry, Longmeadow, Mass. 


i Oe AGRANCE is a blessing after the 
long Winter months. Then even the 
smell of the good earth is a tonic to the real 
dirt gardener. The sweet scent of the early 
Spring flowers, however, is but the har- 
binger of exciting pleasures to come, en- 
joyment which only a gardener with an 
educated nose can fully appreciate. 

June ushers in the first flowers of Sum- 
mer— the rose parade. Surely, there is 
something missing in a rose without fra- 
grance; that is why I like to grow many of 
the older climbing roses for my trellises and 
fences. The dependable American Beauty, 
Silver Moon, the wedding rose, lovely coral 
Jacotte with its holly-like foliage, Dr. Van 
Fleet and, by all means, the gorgeous 
Spanish Beauty, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, 

these have never lost their fragrance 
along the way. 


Herbs Planted with Roses 

There is a wealth of roses for your choos- 
ing amongst the newer ones which have the 
added charm of successive blooming 
New Dawn, Dream Girl and Inspiration. 
All have a pleasant, spicy perfume, espe- 
cially when brought indoors and used in 
bouquets. In this respect floribunda roses, 
too, are deservedly popular and with the 
hybrid teas give a lush richness to Summer 
borders. Cut quantities of buds before the 
rose bugs destroy them; this will serve as 
part of the early pruning, which includes 
removing the old cluster heads and cutting 
out the dead wood to guarantee all-season 
bloom. In front of my rose borders I like to 
grow some of the aromatic herbs such as 
thyme, silver-gray sage and sweet-scented 
mint, Mentha requieni, for they make excel- 
lent companions to the roses that have but 
little odor. 

From early Spring until late in the Fall, 
flowering shrubs are a fascination to both 
gardener and passer-by alike. The penetrat- 
ing sweetness of the several types of lilacs, 
daphne, azaleas and Viburnum carlesi are 
known and loved by most home-owners, 
but the fragrant shrubs which bloom in the 
Summer can be as real a delight. 

My favorite is clethra, or sweet pepper 
bush, which blooms in August. This is one 
shrub which likes semi-shade, is generally 
disease-resistant and is shunned by the 
Japanese beetle. The lovely, erect racemes 
of creamy flowers are so intensely sweet- 
scented that many friends who come to my 
garden invariably inquire “Oh what is that 
wonderful fragrance?’ The foliage of this 
shrub, which some people call summer- 
sweet, is bright green and both flower and 
foliage are splendid mixed with other 
flowers in arrangements. It can be increased 
easily from its spreading roots 
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Calycanthus, or strawberry shrub, also 
good for shady places, is liked on account of 
its curious, chocolate-colored flowers, which 
have a fruity fragrance, and its aromatic 
foliage. The buddleias, or butterfly bushes, 
with white, pink, lavender and wine blooms 
and vitex, the chaste-tree, with long spikes 
of lavender-blue flowers should be drasti- 
cally pruned in early Spring for they bloom 
on the new growth. They should then be 
pinched back several times as we do our 


Bells of Ireland, Vollucella laevis, arranged 
with young wild alderberries and quince 
fruits in the painted top of anold parlor stove. 


chrysanthemums to make compact shrubs 
with more bloom. The butterflies and hum- 
ming birds come often to these dainty, 
scented flowers. 

Vines having sweet-scented flowers are 
best planted near the house or on arbors, or 
trellises where their perfume can be most 
easily enjoyed. Among the most reliable are 
the honeysuckle, Clematis paniculata, Silver 
lace vine, Polygonum auberti, akebia and, 
for late Summer and Fall, the moonflower, 
an annual with overpowering fragrance. 
We plant the moonflowers to grow on 
trellis and string supports on the South of 
the house just outside the dining room 
windows. There the delicious scent which 
comes through the windows lets us know 
when the blossoms begin to unfold and we 
hasten to watch the miracle of their opening. 

Among the Summer perennials, I always 
pick armfuls of half-open peony buds and 
enjoy them in the house for they last longer 
and are so sweet to smell. To me there is no 
sadder sight than the soft, creamy-pink of 
pure white of 


Sarah Bernhardt, or the 


Festima Maxima face down in the mud. 


Some of the Japanese peonies in crested and 
single forms have slender stems and should 
be scenting the house instead of being 
beaten by the wind or eaten by the rose 
bugs. Two old-fashioned flowers that used 
to be in many a Grandma's garden, helio- 
trope and sweet rocket, are not grown as 
often as they should be, for they are richly 
scented and good companions for the more 
brilliant June perennials. 

From June until September the hemero- 
callis, or day lilies, are a long delight and 
can be counted on for the back borders. The 
old time lemon lily is perhaps the most 
pleasingly scented with its faint, spicy odor, 
but some of the newer varieties, such as 
Hyperion, Ophir, Serenade and many others, 
are equally pleasing to the nose and 
astonishingly free-flowering, provided you 
have time to pick off the faded flowers. 
Phlox bloom is the real sign of Summer: 
white, and distinctly sweet-scented Miss 
Lingard grouped with the deep scarlet bee 
balm and maroon sweet william is a favorite 
hunting ground for the hummers. 


A Fragrant Plantain Lily 

If you are a lily fan, you know that al- 
most all of them, especially the regals and 
the madonnas, are indispensable in the 
Summer garden and are cool and refreshing. 
However, if you do not raise lilies, the 
sturdy plantain lilies, or hostas, will please 
you. The foliage of all the hostas is helpful 
for Summer flower arrangements and the 
white, airy, graceful flowers of the Hosta 
plantaginea, just dripping with fragrance, 
will last well in bouquets. 

In one garden corner which I call my 
“nose garden” I grow sweet-smelling, silver- 
leaf thyme, lavender, tuberoses, lemon 
verbena, parsley and the scented geraniums 
with velvet leaves, for I use herbs as ac- 
cents in the borders rather than give them a 
garden by themselves. I like to visit this 
garden in the rain to inhale the rich, aro- 
matic fragrance that fills the air. Often- 
times other gardeners ask me for a few 
leaves to take home. I know it takes them 
back to their own gardens of other times, 
for some of them have only memories today. 

To complete the list of perennials having 
quality and fragrance, the cimicifugas rate 
high. Cimicifuga racemosa blooms in July, 
grows tall with long, lacy, cream-colored 
spikes of bloom, while C. simplex blooms in 
late Fall here in Massachusetts and, if not 
watched carefully, will freeze with the first 
frosts. I value this highly for flower arrang- 
ing because of its lovely curves. Therefore, 
I always pick the fall blooms in bud and 
bring them indoors where they open up into 
large flowers. Both varieties are very fra- 

See page 319 
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Gems for the Shade Garden 


Elvin McDonald, Gray, Oklahoma 


by 


fp growing popularity of the epiphyl- 

lum hybrids, also called phyllocactus, 
and popularly known as orchid cactus, has 
brought about some extensive study of 
their culture and an enthusiastic kind of 
zeal in hybridizing for new and better 
varieties. A commercial dealer propounded 
the cactus for its obvious 
“trade-pulling” power. However, epi- 
phyllums bear no relationship to the orchids 
beyond the fact they both are epiphytic in 
growth habit and have exquisite flowers. 


name orchid 


Blooms last for several days after fully 
opening and may be had in a wide range of 
color and color combinations with the ex- 
ception of clear blue. Some of them are 
small-flowered, while others reach mon- 
strous proportions of 11 or more inches in 
diameter during the flowering season of 


April, May and June. 


Cultural Methods 


Epiphyllums prefer partial shade under 
conditions suitable for begonias or ges- 
neriads, but must not have excessive mois- 
ture at their roots. They can withstand 
cold temperatures, as much as a degree or 
two below freezing. 


\ good potting soil formula is one com- 
posed of one-half well-decomposed leaf- 
mold with the other half made up of equal 
parts of coarse gravel, garden loam and well- 
rotted manure to which bonemeal is added 
at the rate of a teaspoonful for each four- 
inch pot of mixture. 


If you buy rooted cuttings, pot them up 
in slightly-moist potting soil. Do not water 
for several days whenever the roots have 
been disturbed. This recommendation ap- 
plies also after repotting. 


Unrooted cuttings should go into a 
slightly-moist mixture of one-half part each 
of coarse peatmoss and sand. During this 
time, if possible, give them a shady, humid 
place. After the third week begin to water 
lightly. The cuttings may be allowed to 
remain in the peat and sand mixture for as 
long as a year without injury. However, 
they must not be disturbed for at least the 


first six months. 


Since epiphyllums are in bloom only 
about three months of the year, we may be 
tempted to neglect them the rest of the 
time, but it is unwise to do so. When mak- 
ing up your potting soil for epiphyllums, 
never sift it. Let it remain coarse, as it is, so 
that it cannot pack. To allow the soil to 
water-log is to invite the death of your 
plant. Perfect, fast-drainage will prevent 
such an occurrence. Apply water at the top 
of the pot until it drains from the bottom. 
Then do not water again until the surface 
soil is definitely dry. 
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Epiphyllums have a relatively small root 
system, so do not put them in pots that are 
much too big. I find that tin cans make 
ideal containers for epiphyllums. During 
the Summer when the plants are put out 
under trees or shrubs in a protected spot, 
the cans do not dry out nearly so fast as 


the clay pots do. 


The normal growing season of the orchid 
cacti is in the Fall, so do not try to dis- 
courage them. If the leaves begin to shrivel. 
don’t soak the plants, but rather turn the 


pots on their edges and sprinkle the leaves 
occasionally. This condition usually indi- 
cates the rest period and to water heavily 
would surely invite rot 


Epiphyllum hybrids fill a definite need in 
all plant collections. There are kinds to use 
as basket plants, on pedestals, for espalier 
treatment in limited space and for making 
corsages. In fact a society for epiphyllum 
devotees publishes a mimeographed bul- 
letin. The address of the Epiphyllum So 
ciety of America is 500 Grove Place, Pas 
adena 8, California. 


Photo: Genereuz 


The epiphyllums are favorite house plants of Mrs. Olaf Nelson of Dedham, Massa- 


chusetts. 
Sweden, more than fifteen years ago. 


This specimen is one of fifteen grown from a tiny piece brought from 
All the plants in this collection are fed with 


bone meal, watered with rain water and given an occasional cup of liquid manure 
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are outcroppings of rock offers a chal 
lenge to any gardener who enjoys working 
with plants that can be adapted to such a 
setting. Low, spreading junipers and yews, 
Daphne cneorum, 


and dwarf 


pieris, leucothoe, azaleas 
species of rhododendrons to- 
gether with evergreen ground covers are 
ideal plants with which to clothe it, as the 
picture be low shows. These shrubs not only 
control erosion but make a pleasant series 
of contrasts in foliage texture that provide 
a relief from the monotony of grass, which 
in Summer in areas 
Furthermore, the ir 


usually burns badly 
where soil Is sparse 
regular outline which these sprawling 
plants make serves to give the grounds a 
spaciousness far beyond the actual limits 
of the place. To be sure, some “know how” 
is necessary, but that is always within 
reach if those who seek it would learn to 


study the habits of plants that they want. 


Since... 
You Have A 
Slight Slope 





Sipe locate a house on a slope where there 





























Photos: Genereus 


HERE a gentle rise in ground is brought about by cutting into a 

slight slope to approach a garage, the result is often a ragged edge 
of lawn which owners and visitors alike tend to cut across to enter the 
house. This situation is easily corrected by the use of suitable planting 
which might include a dry wall against a background of evergreens, 
like the treatment in the photograph above. This kind of planting pro- 
vides for colorful bloom during the warm months and the softening 
texture of evergreens the year ‘round. Then, too, such treatment helps 
to tie the house in permanently with the landscape surrounding it. 
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Lace Bugs on Broad-leaved Evergreens 


by Norman S. Bailey 


LTHOUGH lace bugs are commonly 
l present, and occasionally destruc- 
tively abundant, on the foliage of various 
garden plants and many native trees and 
shrubs, they are seldom noticed. The leaf 
damage which results from their feeding is 
often conspicuous but the insects them- 
selves are minute, retiring and, therefore, 
rarely observed. Since these small insects 
usually show a preference for certain plants, 
they eventually attract attention and re- 
quire control. 

Among the more troublesome are three 
closely-related species that select as host 
plants such valuable ericaceous shrubs as 
rhododendrons, mountain laurel, azaleas, 
and Japanese andromeda. Because the 
foliage may be badly discolored and the 
plants seriously injured by heavy infesta- 
tions, some knowledge of these lace bugs 
and their habits will be useful to gardeners. 

On the rich, green leavesof such evergreen 
shrubs as mountain laurel and rhododen- 
dron, a yellowish mottling of the upper 
surface may be conspicuously noticeable. 
As the insect population increases during 
the Summer, entire leaves may become 
whitened and, in extreme cases, the injured 
leaves may curl, turn brown and even drop 
prematurely. Often an entire plant looks 
dull and unhealthy and lacks the normal, 
glossy appearance characteristic of such 
broad-leaved evergreens. On closer study, 
individual, damaged leaves will often have 
from a few to many adult and immature 
lace bugs on the lower surface. That side of 
such leaves will be more or less thickly 
dotted with varnish-like spots of lace bug 
excrement. Usually the insects remain on 
the lower leaf surface which shelters and 
protects them. 

Both young and adults forms have suck- 
ing mouth parts. They insert their stylets 
into the leaf and suck out the contents of 
the leaf cells. This kills the cells and results 
in the discoloration of the tissues, which is 
apparent on the upper leaf surface. 

Lace bugs are easily recognized because 
of their distinctive form. However, small 
size makes it almost imperative to have 
some magnifying instrument available to 
really appreciate their appearance in detail. 
But for this purpose, a ten-power, hand 
lens is fairly satisfactory. The adults are of 
such smallness that they are measured in 
millimeters. The shortest of the three herein 
considered is the rhododendron lace bug 
which may be only 3.3 mm. long, while the 
largest is the andromeda lace bug which 
may be as much as 4 mm. long. Since three 
millimeters is only about 1 of an inch, their 
minuteness is evident. Their flat, blackish 
bodies are covered by gauze-like membran- 
ous wings which are finely netted. At the 
widest point across, they measure only 2 to 
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2.4 mm. from the edge of one wing to the 
other. The head is covered by a hood re- 
sembling the wings in texture and pattern. 
The margins of the thorax are also mem- 
branous, expanded, and flaring erect. The 
rhododendron lace bug is a uniform, dingy 
straw color, whereas the azalea lace bug has 
some smoky brown markings, and the andro- 
meda lace bug has a similar pattern of 
blackish hue on the hood and front wings. 
The three kinds are readily distinguishable. 














Figures a to d show damage to azaleas on 
both surfaces of the foliage. Figures e, f, g 
show destruction on rhododendron foliage. 


Shortest but broadest is the species that 
feeds by preference on rhododendrons and 
mountain laurel. It is a native American 
form and looks very unlike the other two, 
both of which are of Oriental origin. This 
native insect has a very small hood and the 
front wings are more broadly rounded at 
their distal ends. The surface of the wings 
has numerous, fine, silky hairs. 

Of medium length is the azalea lace bug. 
It has a much larger and more rounded hood 
than the rhododendron lace bug. The sur- 
face of the wings is smooth and, except for 
scattered markings, the membranous areas 
are transparent. This insect selects different 
types of azaleas, including certain ever- 
green varieties as well as deciduous types, 
for food plants. It bears a marked resem- 
blance to the third species. 


The body length of the andromeda lace 
bug averages a bit longer than the other 
two. It has by far the largest, most globose 
hood, and the dark markings are in sharp 
contrast on the otherwise cellophane-like 
body surface. This insect has only recently 
become well established in Connecticut 
where it feeds almost exclusively on the 
foliage of the Japanese andromeda. 

The life cycles of both the rhododendron 
and azalea lace bugs are reasonably well 
known, and the little evidence at hand sug- 
gests that the life history of the andromeda 
lace bug is essentially the same. 

The three insects discussed 
members of the same genus. Unlike other 
temperate zone lace bugs whose habits are 
recorded, these species live over Winter in 
the egg stage. As is usual, they lay their 
eggs in the leaves of their host plants. The 
basal end of an egg is inserted into the leaf 
tissue on the lower leaf surface, commonly 
close to a vein. On the evergreen plants, 
the younger leaves are selected and these 
remain on the plant all Winter. Eggs laid in 
late Summer will hatch when the weather 
becomes favorable, late the following May 
or in June. The young nymphs feed after 
hatching and molt five times, at three to 
six-day intervals, to pass through five 
nymphal stages before transforming, at the 
time of the fifth and final molt, to adults. 

Depending on temperature, availability 
of food and other environmental factors, 
development from hatching to maturity 
requires a month or more. The adults feed 
and mate to produce eggs for the next 
generation. In New Jersey and Southward, 
two or three broods may occur in one 
season. In central New England, probably 
only one cycle is completed annually how- 
ever, since the climate is more severe. 

Since lace bugs feed by piercing the 
epidermis of the leaf and extracting the 
fluid substances from the tissues within, 
they are controlled by contact poisons. To 
effect good control, careful spraying or dust- 
ing of the under sides of the leaves is essen- 
tial. The aim is to cover the insects them- 
selves with suitable contact insecticides. 
Nymphs and most of the adults will suc- 
cumb to nicotine sulfate if a good sticker 
and spreader is also employed. The nicotine 
sulfate is used at the rate of 1 part to 800 
parts of water; if a strong soap is used, five 
pounds to 50 gallons of water will suffice. 
D.D.T. preparations have also proved 
effective and have the decided advantage of 
poisoning insects that merely walk over a 
surface that has previously been sprayed. 
Furthermore, the D.D.T. residual spray 
film on the foliage remains poisonous to in- 
sects for several days or even weeks, in 
some instances. The major problem is to 

See page 319 
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Stvlophorum diphyllam, celandine poppy; Trillium erectum: 


Gentiana puberula, the downy gentian; Oenothera fruticosa, common snowdrops. 


Wild Flowers for the Garden 


by Maud R. Jacobs, South Carrollton, Kentucky 


YEVERAL years ago when I checked 
\/ one of the country’s best nursery cata- 
logs, I found over 50 species and varieties 
of our native wild flowers listed as common 
garden flowers. Many other varieties of- 
fered, such as the lovely new tradescant ias, 
were horticultural varieties or hybrids with 
native wild flower ancestry. However, there 
are still many native wild flowers with gar- 
den value that are almost unknown. Of the 
seven listed below, I have successfully 
transplanted, while in full bloom, all ex- 
cept the hymenocallis, though it was moved 
when it was in good growth 


Adaptability of Native Plants 
The general rule in transplanting wild 
plants is to give them garden locations that 
duplicate as closely as possible their con- 
ditions in the wild. Experimenting with 
built up from seed, cut- 
has proved that many 


garden surplus 

tings and divisions 
species, native to shady spots, will endure 
considerable sun. Many others, native only 
to wet swampy places, will flourish in the 
normal border, while still others flourish ex- 
ceedingly when fed rotted manure. Fur- 
thermore, almost all species can be grown 
in the garden very much farther North and 
farther South than in their native range. 


Shades of Blue 

Amsonia tabernaemontana, a near relative 
of the periwinkle, is a perennial native to 
wet places from Pennsylvania to Missouri 
and southward. In the regular border it 
makes a compact clump from a foot to a 
foot and a half in height. Its lovely, gla- 
brous, willow-like foliage vellows in the 
Fall, and is held late. The inflorescence is 
phlox-like; the color ranges from steel blue 
to periwinkle blue. 

Gentiana puberula, downy gentian, at its 
best has a dozen stems to the clump instead 
of the usual single stem. As with most wild 
flowers, there is great color variation, but 
the best downy gentians are a brilliant blue 
that is more nearly a true blue than that of 
any of our other gentians. The flowers are 
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fringed, and this often leads gardeners who 
have established this perennial in their gar- 
dens to report that they have the fringed 
gentian. A clump in bloom is a superb sight 
on sunny days. On cloudy days, the flowers 
remain closed, and are then easily mis- 
taken for one of the closed gentians. In 
I}linois I found the species both in swampy 
prairies and dry prairies, and had it flourish 
for years in a normal garden border. It 
makes a heavy growth of fleshy roots that 
must not be injured in transplanting. 
Freshly gathered seed starts fairly well in a 
frame with bottom heat. It is native from 
Maryland to Georgia and westward. 


Native Summer-flowering Bulb 
Hymenocallis occidentalis belongs to the 
same genus as the ismene, or Peruvian 
daffodil, the best plants suggest the ismene 
in both the fragrance and appearance of the 
bloom. Poor plants have insignificant 
flowers made up of narrow segments. The 
best plants, grown as great clumps, are dif- 
ficult to equal in beauty when in full mid- 
summer bloom. This spider lily, in its many 
variations, is found wild at the edge of 
swampy woods from Illinois southward. It 
does well in slightly moist, well-shaded 
garden When grown from seed, it 
should flower in two to three years. 


soil. 


Little-known Mertensia 

Mertensia paniculata is native around 
Lake Superior and northward. It has been 
grown in the Chicago parks for nearly 40 
years, both as a subject for forcing for 
Spring flower shows and as a ground cover 
in aspen and other unfavorable 
spots where conventional ground covers will 
not grow. It was bought as M. virginica, 
and has the same season of bloom. The 
flower stalks are two to three feet high. The 
flowers vary in color from washed-out blue 
to a rich dark blue; the buds are coral red. 
When used as a ground cover, the flowering 
stalks are cut back after 
blooming. The plant then sends up a thick 
new growth of dark green hairy leaves that 


groves 


immediately 





cover the ground during Summer, Fall and 
Winter. Like mertensia, this species comes 
freely both from seed and root cuttings. 
The common sundrops, Oenothera fruti- 
cosa, and closely related species, resemble 
the common evening primrose in color and 
shape of flower, but sundrops remain open 
all day. Sundrops grow wild from New 
England well into the Southern states. 
They range in height from a few inches to 
three feet. They vary, too, from single-stem 
plants to ones that make bushy clumps. 
Wild plants in this part of Kentucky make 
masses slightly over a foot in height 
mounds that are covered from late Spring 
into Midsummer with a profusion of two- 
inch yellow flowers. In the garden they 
seem to do about equally well in light loam 
and heavy clay in sun or partial shade. 
Stylophorum diphyllum, the golden celan- 
dine poppy, native from Pennsylvania to 
Wisconsin and Southward, takes kindly to 
cultivation and especially to feeding with 
rotten chicken manure. In light woodland it 
usually blooms in the Spring only. On the 
east side of a building, given ample moisture 
and food, it blooms freely here both in the 
Spring and Fall, with a sprinkling of bloom 
all Summer. The golden, two-inch flowers 
are much enhanced by a central mass of 
orange stamens. The celandine-like foliage 
makes the plant decorative all season. 


A Trillium Worth Growing 

Trillium erectum, native from New Eng- 
land into Georgia, is difficult for the inex- 
perienced to distinguish from 7. grandi- 
florum except by color range. Both species 
are native to rich woods. T.. erectum is vile 
smelling when brought indoors, but it has 
no noticeable odor in the garden. It wants 
ample moisture and considerable shade. 
Given that it will thrive in soils ranging 
from lightish loam to very heavy soil. In 
color it fluctuates from greenish to dark 
maroon, running through white, yellow, 
cream, pink, red, with endless variations as 
to mottling and striping. 
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Knowing Poisonous Plants -% 


by Mary Evans, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
« « ’ « ’ « 


Part II. For Part I, see July issue, page 274 


HE French have a way of interpreting 

certain words that is most delightful; 
hence, to them the moccasin flower is 
Sabot-de-La-Vierge, or‘‘our lady’s slipper.” 
In old English it was “our lady's shoes” 
and was said to have “knobbie a root creep- 
ing in the upper crust of the earth.” In both 
the European and American varieties the 
root is poisonous; it is both a nerve stim- 
ulant and a drug to relieve spasms. 

Another woodland plant that we all 
know, Podophyllum peltatum, is sometimes 
called frogs’ umbrellas, or May apple. It is 
truly American though it has cousins in 
Europe. The Indians used the roots of 
this plant for a purge and roots are em- 
ployed in medicine today in making liver 
pills; the leaves are drastic in their poison- 
ous effect. The little apples in the green 
state are very repulsive in their odor; but 
when the fruit turns to deep, orange- 
yellow and when fully ripe, it is quite 
fragrant, having somewhat the same aroma 
of the fruit of the Japanese quince when 
left in a warm room. In this state it may 
be eaten, but as tastes differ so widely it 
might be truly a case of “what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison”; hence it 
wiser not to serve it as a novel fruit. 

While the frogs have their umbrellas 
and May has the apple, the robin also has 
his pet plant which wakes him at dawn to 
tell him that Spring is here. Along our 
woodland path are clusters of the little 
trillium or wake-robin which nestles down 
on the dark, rich earth between ferns, 
Though roots of the American wake-robin 
are not as poisonous as their English 
cousin, they have a medicinal value often 
used by the Indians. The taste is bitter, 
burning the throat and mouth painfully. 

Along the path we find another child- 
hood favorite, the jack-in-the-pulpit, in his 


brown and green gown. Again, we learn 


that the Indians called the plant “turnip,” 
and it is often referred to as Indian turnip. 
It was used by them as a drastic medicine. 
Although the green corm is poisonous, it 
was eaten by them, causing blistering of 
the tongue and mouth; but if the root is 
dried to powder or boiled, the acidity is 
less harmful and easier to take. 

The wind-flower or anemone was named 
for Anemos, the god of the wind. It is also 
called pasque flower since it blooms about 
Easter time. The posset in its roots is sup- 
posed to be a charm against rattlesnake 
bites and it is said that the prairie dogs 
may burrow with the snakes if they eat the 
pasque flower roots for they are immune 
from the poisonous bite of the rattlers. 

Before leaving the woods we must look 
at the toadstools at the edge of the old 
stumps, or perhaps they are mushrooms? 
It is wiser not “to try one.” If they are the 
latter, you will live to tell how you found 
them, but if they are the former, I fear you 
may not be able to say a word. Perhaps the 
most deadly of the mushroom group and 
the most showy is the commor: «-.e, Aman- 
ita palloides, referred to as the death cup 
which, like many of the other fungi 
growths, should be shunned. 

It is hard to realize that our common 
most of the crowfoot 
family, hold an acrid poison in_ their 
leaves and roots. The early blooming 
kinds seem to have less than the taller, 
later ones. The meadow variety, Ranuncu- 
lus acris, ir especially vicious, since the 
leaves cause the skin of both man and 
beast to blister when touched. Cattle may 
not eat the plant in this state but may do so 
if dried when the juice has entirely left the 
leaves, stems and roots. 

Cowbane, the deadly poisonous hem- 
lock, Conium maculatum, also called stink- 
weed, a plant two to four feet high, is ex- 

See page 307 


buttercups, as 


Top of column, left to right: jimson weed, cowbane; poison hemlock, 
henbane; blue lobelia, poke weed. Bottom of page, left to right: 
English holly; yew; black nightshade; poison sumac; sorrel; cow parsnip. 
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Hibiscus moscheutos, the familiar rose-mallow, native in swampy land 


Summer Perennials 
for Accent and Color 


and Cutting as well 


Yueca glauca, native from South Dakota to New Mexico. 


For the most part, the Summer-flowering perennials are 
sturdy plants that can withstand high temperatures and 
fairly-dry conditions. The mallows are deep-rooted and 
once established, will flourish for many years. They grow 
best where the soil is on the moist side. Yucecas thrive in 
hot, dry locations, even on slopes and make striking accent 
plants in borders. Shasta daises have drawn the attention 
of hybridizers in recent years and many new varieties have 
come into the market. To keep the plants vigorous, divide 
them freely. Liatris, or Kansas gayfeather, is a superb cut 
flower and makes a showy clump in the hardy border 


Photos: Genereuz 
Shasta daisies are valuable for Summer white in the garden A hybrid form of Liatris pycnostachya. 
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Poisonous Plants 

From page 305 

ceedingly poisonous in all its parts. The 
leaves in early Spring resemble Queen 
Anne’s Lace, fennel and parsley; the seeds 
have also caused the death not only of 
cattle, but children as well. The juice of 
this plant was used for the posset given to 
Socrates and is used in medicine for ner- 
vous diseases today. Spotted cowbane or 
water hemlock, Cicuta maculata, is even 
worse in its poisonous qualities, and is 
called children’s bane. The plant is four to 
six feet tall with thick, fleshy heavy roots, 
which are very dangerous as they grow 
near the surface and are pushed further up 
by rains or by frost. Cattle do not always 
distinguish them from other such roots as 
parsnips or fennel; they will kill cattle or a 
person in a very short time, even if only a 
small bite is taken. 


Banes in Plant Life 

There are so many “banes” in plant life 
as well as human life that one wonders how 
man or beast ever manages to roam at will 
for either pleasure or for necessity, without 
coming to harm every hour or not coming 
back alive at all. One of the banes which 
we may or should know is the dogbane, a 
species of apocynum. Our dogs are con- 
stantly with us in the garden or when we 
take walks through the woods and fields. 
Most dogs will pass the plant by unless 
they are looking for trouble, for they know 
well enough the bitter taste of the leaves 
and what the root will do to them if they 
should dig it up. The broad, oval leaves 
and the tiny rose flowers, not unlike those 
of foxgloves, are quite attractive, but it is 
the milky-white juice from the leaf and 
stem which causes the trouble. One more 
bane may be mentioned, the black hen- 
bane, Hyoscyamus niger, an annual of 
deadly poison, also known as hogsbane. 

Another poisonous plant, looking very 
much like the henbane in its leaf, is the 
Jamestown or jimson weed, datura of the 
New England pastures, fields and road- 
sides. If is known as the Devil’s apple or 
trumpet and is a distant cousin of the hen- 
bane. The plant is heavy and harsh, the 
stems are rough and hairy growing to three 
feet or more. Deeply-cut, broad, green 
leaves, with white trumpet-like flowers 
four or more inches long are borne at the 
top of the stems. The whole plant is ill- 
scented and dangerous to cattle and chil- 
dren who may eat the seeds. Cattle have 
been severely poisoned by the green Spring 
growth. The seeds of the datura came from 
Peru, being used there by the Indians for 
medicinal purposes. When brought to 
America, however, they unhappily fell into 
a rubbish heap at Jamestown, hence, the 
name of Jamestown weed. 

In August, along sunny streams or pond 
edges, tall spikes of blue lobelia, Lobelia 
syphilitica, stand blooming in all their 
glory. This beautiful plant is related to 
L. inflata, Indian tobacco. Although vari- 
eties are considered to be weeds, they have 
a medicinal value in their acrid milky juice, 
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which, nevertheless, is very poisonous. 
Cattle will avoid this plant, especially the 
young shoots which cause them to be af- 
fected by a disease known as slobber’s, a 
very painful contraction of the throat fol- 
lowed by severe nausea. Children will be 
much affected by the plant in the same 
way, if they nibble a stem or leaf. 

The common, or black, nightshade, Sola- 
num nigrum, is the deadly nightshade, also 
known as houndsberry. It rambles over 
bank and hedge-rows and the small, 
pointed, twisted leaves are often full of in- 
sect holes. Its white flowers appear in clus- 
ters on wide, branching stems followed by 
black, shiny fruits which are deadly poi- 
sonous. An old legend says that bitter- 
sweet berries were baneful to witches and, 
to attain their greatest effectiveness, they 
must be dried on a pewter plate. Senecio 
jacobea, the common ragwort, known as 
stinking Willie, is anything but a refined 
plant. This plant is very harmful to man 
and cattle causing a severe liver complaint, 
which is generally fatal. Senecio has not as 
yet made a decided inroad in our Eastern 
fields, but the effect of the plant is so 
serious that every means should be taken 
to watch out for it, before it becomes estab- 
lished. Ambrosia artemisiaefolia is the very 
common ragweed of the fields and home 
grounds. It is also known as hog- or hay- 
and stammer-wort. Everyone should know 
this weed which causes hay-fever to many 
persons. Cattle also are affected by the 
weed, especially by the bitter juice in the 
foliage which gives their milk a disagreeable 
taste and bad odor. Normally they will pass 
it by unless other forage is scarce; then 
they will eat it with dire results. 


Eradicating Sorrel 

The common field sorrel, Rumex aceto- 
sella, looks much like the French sorrel, R. 
scutatus, which makes a delicious salad, but 
the stems of the field sorrel are filled with 
an acid juice. This is not unpleasant to 
taste, yet it is very unwholesome, for it is 
oxalic in its nature and poisonous to horses 
and sheep. The plants should be dug out, 
dried and burnt to prevent seeding. 

The American poke weed, Phytolacca 
americana, may grow to twelve feet, dying 
to the ground every fall. The pinkish 
flowers opening in Spring are attractive 
among the handsome, dark green leaves, on 
stems of purple-red. The roots and the 
seeds are the poisonous parts of the showy 
plant, growing in low, rather moist places. 
If the plant is well known, the new growth 
is eaten as by the Indians for asparagus. 

A very handsome weed is the cow- 
parsnip, with the impressive name of 
Heracleum lanatum, in memory of the 
mighty Hercules. Eight feet tall with hand- 
some, broad, maple-like leaves, deeply cut, 
it exudes an extremely acid juice and causes 
blisters to appear on the skin. The white, 
flat flewer turns purple at times, also the 
juice; the roots are very large and fleshy 
and difficult to dig. 

One of the most satisfactory group of 
evergreens in the garden is the yew, or 


taxus, in all its varieties. Taxus baccata, the 
English yew, though not entirely hardy in 
the North, may be used to great effect in a 
sheltered location. The dark, rich green 
foliage adds greatly to the garden picture. 
The fruits, or seeds, are attractive, but hold 
a poisonous, milky juice in the tiny red 
cup nestled in the top of the acorn-like 
fruit at the tips of the branches. Since an- 
cient times the yew has symbolized gloomy 
considered a 


ideas and thoughts, was 


“cursed tree,”’ feared by man and beast. 


Boxwood and Holly 

The much-beloved boxwood, which we 
all desire to grow in our gardens, particu- 
larly, Buxus sempervirens, is slightly poi- 
sonous in its roots, leaves and stems. 

Another Old World plant we all admire 
is the English holly, Zlex aquifolium; yet in 
those highly-polished leaves, brilliant ber- 
ries and deep-set roots, poison is found. The 
name “holly”’ is said to come from the word 
“holy” and has reference to the berries 
which ripen during December. 

Along field edges or fences, where the 
birds have dropped the seeds, wild black 
cherries spring up; hence, the name of bird 
cherry, Prunus serotina. Even if the birds 
do eat the cherries, man had better leave 
them and the dark-brown bark alone, as 
both are very bitter. The birds, themselves, 
pass by the leaves after they become with- 
ered, because of the poison that ‘is in them. 

Not far away from the cherries stands a 
handsome group of plants, resembling the 
ash, at a distance; coming closer, however, 
we see that it is the poisonous sumac Rhus 
vernix, which may grow to twenty feet or 
less. The finely-divided, light-green leaflets 
of ten or twelve, are very showy as they 
turn brilliant red in the Fall, making the 
swamps blaze with a fire-like glow. The 
white flowers in long bunches are followed 
by whitish-green, flat seeds. ‘Handsome is 
as handsome does” could not be truly said 
of this plant, even though it is a fine sight, 
because the whole plant is extremely poi- 
sonous, even more so, possibly, than poison 
ivy. Destroy it with a weed killer. 

Poison ivy is so prevalent it needs no de- 
scription. Surely, all of us should be able 
by now to recognize the plant which is also 
called poisonous oak. If left undisturbed, 
it will grow into a shrub or tree form in 
time, as it does in the Western section of 
our country. The leaves, in three parts, are 
very colorful in bright red and yellow 
shades in the Fall, while the gray berries 
remain on the plant all Winter. Use every 
means possible to get rid of it. 

Along road sides or field margins grows 
the lambkill, or sheep laurel, Kalmia an- 
gustfolia. It is a low plant with deep green, 
shiny leaves like those carried by the rest of 
its family, only smaller. The tiny cup- 
shaped flowers of deep pink cover the bush 
in Spring. The plant is poisonous to sheep; 
hence, one of its names. In spite of this, 
sheep like to eat it with dire results; thus 
it should never be allowed to grow near 
where sheep or cattle are put out to pasture. 
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The Star of Bethlehem 


by W.N., Steil, Protessor of Botany, Marquette University 


f pew star of Bethlehem, ornithogalum, in 
cludes a large number of species, none of 
which are native to this country. Hence, 
they are known to readers only in the cul 
tivated state 
the 
flowering plants 
ous species of which are grown in the home, 


The genus belongs to one of 
best-known 
the lily family, numer 


and groups of 


largest 


the garden and in the greenhouse 

The family includes numbers of perennial 
plants which are vegetatively propagated 
by means of bulbs, although the seed may 
be used in some of them as a propagule 
They are characterized by the regularity in 
form and number of the flower parts, such 
as the petals and the sepals, which may be 
colored as well as white. They are invari- 
ably composed of six parts, in most species 
similar in form. The stamens, bearing the 
pollen, as is well known, are also six in 
In the ovary, composed of three 
When 
the ovary matures, it becomes a dry fruit. 
as in the Star of 


number 
parts or ¢ arpels, the seeds are borne. 


This may be a capsule, 
Bethlehem, or a fleshy berry, as in the lily- 
of-the-valley 

The 


plants, as daffodils, tulips and others, have 


flower parts in some liliaceous 


become doubled as a result of genetic 
changes, but not so with the ornithogalums. 

There can be no doubt that the flowers of 
the lily 
beauty 
as the writer knows, that the star of Bethle- 
hem may have been the “lily of the field” 
referred to by the Saviour. Some botanists 
think, though, that this lily may have been 
sternbergia, a beautiful liliaceous plant, 
lived 


family are unsurpassed for their 


It has never been suggested, so far 


which grew in abundance where He 


and taught His people. 
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The common name, star of Bethlehem, is 
more properly applied to a single species, 
known botanically as Ornithogalum umbella- 
tum, which is distinguished from the other 
species commonly grown in this country 
by its perianth parts (petals and sepals) 
which exactly alike and 
white. Another species, known in its native 


are greenish 
\frican haunts as chincherinchee plant, 


Ornithogalum thyrsoides, bears perfectly 
white flowers. Perhaps the most commonly 
grown and beautiful species is O. arabicum 
which also produces white flowers with dark 
green centers. The flowers of this species 
are surpassed, however, by O. splendens, 


the perianth being deep vermilion. 


The individual flowers of most species 
are borne in racemes on stalks which may 
exceed three feet in height. The leaves have 
been observed by the writer in 0. umbella- 
tum to grow to a length of about two feet. 

One may begin with the seed, which 
may be purchased or obtained from a plant 
after the flowering period. Although the 
seed germinates in moist soil, peat, or 
vermiculite, the seedlings may require 
three years to produce blooming plants. 
It is advisable to start the plants with 
bulbs. If large bulbs, which may exceed 
two and a half inches in diameter, can be 
obtained, it is not difficult to grow vigorous 
blooming plants with proper culture. 

The bulb may be planted just below the 
surface of the soil in a six or an eight-inch 
flower pot, filled to within an inch from the 
top with a mixture of equal parts of loam, 
sand and peat. To facilitate good drainage 
and aeration, it is advisable to place small 
pieces of charcoal or pottery in the bottom 
of the pot before it is filled with the soil 
mixture. The pot containing the bulb 
should next be watered and placed in a 
cool place in the cellar, until the bulb is 
well rooted. It should then be set in a warm 
and well-lighted room. A higher tempera- 
ture than that of the living room favors 
growth and bloom. Plants started in late 
September should flower in January. 


New bulbs are produced in all of the 
species by a vegetative method, commonly 
known as division. Bulbs formed in this 
manner originate from the outer basal por- 
tion of the primary bulb. If detached and 
planted, they will usually germinate at 
once, and may come into bloom in a year or 
two. In some species as in O. arabicum, 
they are also produced by means of runners. 
In O. umbellatum they are often formed in 
large numbers, apparently from the “‘cov- 
ers” of the bulb. These, however, originate 
from the outer portion of the stem. 


Since most of the ornithogalums are not 
hardy, except the familiar Ornithogalum 
umbellatum, the bulbs must be taken up in 
the Fall if the plants are grown in the gar- 
den and stored for future planting. 


Left to right: outer cover of bulbs, a few weeks after flowering; young bulbs, produced 


by division 


young bulbs also by division with two in foreground on short runners. 
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Do You Know Poison Ivyr 


by Ernest K. Thomas, Secretary, 


ISON — ivy tremendous 

amount of suffering every year. While 
it is widely distributed, there are many 
persons young and old who do not recog- 
nize this pernicious, native plant, and get 
into trouble from contact with it. 


causes a 


It has been reported many times that 
persons have acquired the infection, when 
they have not been in contact with the 
plant itself. Children have developed seri- 
ous poisoning on their feet and legs. It was 
determined that their dog had rolled in a 
field where the plant grew. At meal-time 
the dog got under the table and the chil- 
dren placed their feet on the dog. Green- 
house workers have become infected from 
potting soil in which there were poison ivy 
roots. Workmen have the rash 
from tools used to grub up the roots, and 
there have been cases where gloves used to 
handle the plant have been responsible for 
the poison months later. 


received 


carrying 

In the 
on very attractive 
cases are known where this Autumn foliage 
has been picked for interior decoration, 
with serious poisoning as a result. Appar- 
ently dead stumps and roots, as well as soot 
carried in the smoke from burning the plant, 
can also cause the poisoning. 


Fall the poison ivy foliage takes 


coloring. Numerous 


The poisonous juice is found in all parts 
of the plant, — bark, roots, stems, leaves 
and fruit. Formerly, it was called a volatile 
meaning a that 
This is known to be in- 


substance, substance 
evaporates rapidly. 
correct. The poisonous substance is a non- 
volatile juice, colorless, and I think it must 
be as sticky as flypaper. If it gets onto the 
fingers, it can be distributed easily to any 
part of the body without a person's know!- 
edge of this fact until the rash appears. 

The advice often given to scrub the 
hands promptly with strong soap if one has 
been in contact with this plant is probably 
good, but in my case, and I am very sus- 
ceptible to the poison, and would not 
knowingly touch the plant, I never know 
that I have contacted any portion of it until 
dermatitis develops. 

There are some lotions now on the mar- 
ket that are probably helpful, at least in re- 
ducing the itching, but I think the derma- 
titis has to run its course from a few days to 
a week or more, depending on the severity 
of the infection. In serious cases it is ad- 
visable to consult a physician as soon as 
possible. There are, I believe, cases on 
record of death having been caused 
by a heavy infection of ivy poisoning. 

There is a chemical sold as Ammate in 
seed stores which, when sprayed on the 
foliage, will kill poison ivy. Two or three 
applications may be needed, if the first one 
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does not kill all the plants. Care should be 
taken, however, in handling any ap- 
parently-dead twigs, vines or roots, because 
they may still carry the poison. The 
sprayer must be thoroughly cleaned with 
several changes of soapy water after using 
the Ammate. Cultivated plants will also be 
killed by the Ammate if it hits them. 


Virginia creeper, Parthenocissus quinquefolia, 
has five-parted leaves and is not poisonous. 


Poison ivy, Rhusradicans (toricodendron) 


Japanese creeper, Parthenocissus tricuspidata, 
has leaves occasionally three-parted and _ is 
harmless. 


In Providence, R. I. there is a city 
ordinance Chapter 984, Section 17, which 
reads as follows: “The owner or occupant 
of any land upon which there is any poison- 
ous ivy, any Jamestown or jimson weed, or 
other poisonous or dangerous weed shall 
cause such ivy or weed to be removed 


within five days after receiving notice to do 
so from the Superintendent of Health.” 
Under this ordinance, if a complaint is 
made to the Superintendent of Health, he 
can order the property owner to remove 
such plants. If the order is not complied 
with, owners may be fined up to $200.00, 

Everyone should learn to recognize this 
plant. It is a woody vine which has three 
leaflets about three inches long which are 
alternate on the stems. The lower two leaf- 
lets have short pedicels and the upper 
leaflet a longer one. The flowers are green- 
ish white, and the fruit, or seed, which is 
produced in clusters, is more or less round, 
and a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Apparently the seed is distributed by 
birds, because poison ivy grows everywhere, 
in open fields, woodlands, on stone walls, 
the trunks of trees, and on buildings. 


; = 
Using Weed Killers 

Many ways have been tried for eradi- 
cating poison ivy. Spraying with chemicals 
appears to be the most satisfactory. Of the 
many chemicals tried, ammonium sulfa- 
mate and 2, 4, 5 trichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid have given best results. 

Poison ivy is very susceptible to 2, 4, 5 
trichlorophenoxyacetic acid, commonly 
known as 245, or 2, 4, 5-T or 5-T. This is one 
of the “growth substances” and, therefore, is 
effective in relatively small quantities and, 
like 2, 4-D, it is a selective weed killer. It is 
noninflammable, noncorrosive and non- 
toxic to animals. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult to clean from a sprayer. It is strongly 
recommended that any sprayer used for 
this material not be used for applying fungi- 
cides or insecticides. If it must be used for 
fungicides or insecticides, fill it with 1% 
household ammonia solution, pump some 
through the hose and nozzle, and let stand 
overnight. Then wash thoroughly with water. 

Also, a combination of 2, 4, 5-T with 
2, 4-D, usually sold under the name “brush 
killer,” may be used. The ester forms of 
these materials are the most effective and 
are most apt to cause trouble because of 
their volatility. Ask for low volatile forms 
and do not use them too close to gardens or 
valuable shrubs. They may be applied any 
time while the poison ivy leaves are fully 
expanded. These materials can also be used 
in high concentrations in oil (kerosene, fuel 
or diesel oil) during the dormant season. 
Dormant treatment is effective if all stems 
are sprayed. Without their leaves small 
stems of poison ivy hidden in the grass may 
be missed. For this reason Summer treat- 
ment usually gives best results. The manu- 
facturer’s directions should be followed as 
to dilution. See page 322 
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Insect Pests That Injure Lawns 


Geoftrey S. Cornish, University of Massachusetts 


OST destructive of all lawn pests are 

the insects. Unlike fungus diseases 
which damage only small portions of the 
lawn, or weeds which we can tolerate tem- 
porarily, some insects are so injurious that 
they must be eradicated as soon as they 
are detected in the lawn. 

A number of effective chemical insecti- 
cides are available for this purpose. Lead 
arsenate, though expensive, has been used 
for many years for control of Japanese 
beetle grubs and other insects. But DDT 
and Chlordane, two other chemicals, will 
kill most lawn insects quicker at less ex- 
pense and with little or no damage to the 


turf. Like lead arsenate, they will prevent 
further inroads of grubs, but not other in- 
sects, for five years after application and 
possibly longer. All three can be applied 
dry, as dusts, or in solution, as sprays. In 
addition to these three chemicals, there are 
other useful insecticides, but not much is 
known about how long they will be effec- 
tive in the soil against grubs in future years. 

Both DDT and Chlordane can be pur- 
chased in different formulations and under 
many trade names. All formulations are ef- 
fective provided the correct rate is used; 
for Japanese beetle grubs this is frequently 
given on the container. Lead arsenate is 


purchased as a relatively pure chemical and 
is applied at 10 pounds per 1,000 square 
feet for these grubs. 

Sometimes rates are not given on DDT 
and Chlordane containers. In this event 
an effective rate for grubs of Japanese 
beetle for DDT is 10 ounces, and for 
Chlordane four ounces of the pure chem- 
ical per 1,000 square feet. Some arithmetic 
is involved here. If, for example, one ob- 
tains a 25 percent DDT wettable powder, 
the amount to apply per 1,000 square feet 
would be 40 ounces or two pounds eight 
ounces, and, if one were using a 10 percent 

See page 322 








Identification and Control of Lawn Pests 





Types of Insects 


Grubs 
Japanese Beetle 
Oriental Garden Beetle 
Asiatic Beetle 


White Grubs 
the young of the June 
Bug or May Beetle. 


Chinch Bugs 


Sod Webworms 


Ants in variety 


Earthworms 


Tropical Earthworms 


How to Detect 


Skunks and various birds, such 
as crows and starlings, visit lawns 
in more than usual numbers, 
tearing and pecking turf. Many 
mole runways in lawn. Later as 
roots are devoured by grubs, turf 
can be rolled back like a rug and 
turns brown. Look out for grubs 
if adult beetles have been present. 


By same means as for Japanese 
Beetle grubs. Turf becomes 
brown in large irregular patches, 
first in parts of lawn, later patches 
become more general. 


Large brown patches in sunniest 
parts of lawn in hot weather. 
Patches resemble drought injury 
and become progressively larger. 
Damaged grass remains an- 
chored to soil. 


Grass eaten off at about soil level 
leaving at first white or brown 
scars an inch or so long and 
about as wide. In severe attacks, 
lawns take on a ragged moth- 
eaten appearance. 


Turf not damaged directly. Small 
soil or sand piles deposited on 
lawns which may kill out small 
patches by drying out soil. 


Numerous unsightly casts which 
however can be swept into lawn 
when dry to increase fertility. 


Unsightly casts far more numer- 
ous than those made by the com- 
mon earthworms. 


Description 


If grubs are suspected, examine 
soil to a depth of 2 to 4 inches for 
their presence. Grubs are grayish 
to bluish white up to %4 inch in 
length, curled in soil in half circle. 


Grubs are grayish white '» to 114 
inches in length, also lying curled 
in soil, but longer and thicker 
than Japanese Beetle grubs. 
Often thick as tip of little finger. 


Close examination of damaged 
portions reveals tiny insects 
about ', inch long with white 
wings and dark colored bodies. 


Grayish to dark colored worm 
about |» inch long with tufts of 
hair on body can be discovered in 
silk lined burrows by digging into 


turf below scar. 


Familiar, four-winged insects 
which may be red or black and of 
varying sizes. They feed on the 
secretions of aphids. 


Slimy brown worms, usually sev- 
eral inches long. Found in most 
garden soils. 


Smaller than common earth- 
worms with a continuous ring of 
minute bristles around each seg- 
ment of body. Musky odor. Whip 
around when held in hand. 


Treatment 


DDT or Chlordane or Lead Ar- 
senate at rates given in accom- 
panying article. Follow by heavy 
watering to hasten penetration 
and to minimize injury to birds. 


Chlordane at 3 times rate or Lead 
Arsenate at same rate as for 
Japanese Beetle grubs. Follow 
by heavy watering. 


DDT or Chlordane at same rates 
as for Japanese Beetle grubs. 
Dusts of these chemicals most 
effective. Follow by watering. 


DDT or Chiordane materials at 
‘9 rate recommended for Jap- 
anese Beetle grubs. Follow by 
watering. 


Chlordane wettable powders in 
solution at '» rate recommended 
for Japanese Beetle grubs. Fol- 
low by heavy watering. For spot 
treatment place about a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of Chlordane 
material in entrance to nest and 
water in thoroughly. 


Chlordane at 3 times rate recom- 

ded for Jap Beetle 
grubs. Follow by heavy watering. 
Chlordane emulsions very effec- 
tive form. Eradicate only if casts 
are very numerous. 





Chlordane at 4 times rate recom- 
mended for Japanese Beetle 
grubs. Follow by periodic drench- 
ings with water for 2 days. 
Chlordane emulsions most ef- 
fective form. 
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Proper Tools for Pruning 


by Robert G. Williams, the Arnold Arboretum 


VER try to cut off a limb of a tree with 

a carpenter's saw? If the limb was 
small or dead, you probably didn’t en- 
counter many serious difficulties, but if it 
was reasonably good-sized and green you 
had a tussle on your hands. Better use a 
pruning saw next time — the job will seem 
much easier and give you much more satis- 
faction! The cured lumber with which the 
carpenter works is considerably different 
from the green, wood of a tree or shrub. 
By choosing the pruning tool for the job, 
one can get the best results in the easiest 
manner. These results should be a good, 
clean cut with a minimum of damage to the 
plant tissues on the part of the plant to re- 
main. The bark around the cut should not 
be crushed or torn loose, and the wood itself 
should not be split, or the healing of the 
wound will be impeded. For efficient opera- 
tion the tool should be designed for ease in 
handling. One with good balance, and one 
which does not require specially-developed 
skills to guide it, is always to be preferred. 


Knife with a Curved Blade 

For pruning out small branches of shrubs 
or young trees a knife is often handy. A 
pocket knife carried in one’s gardening 
clothes is always at hand for the little, un- 
expected cutting tasks. If care is used, good 
clean cuts can be made; but in less careful 
hands a slip of the knife may result in the 
loss of a desired branch. A curved blade is 
preferred, as it will cut into the wood easier 
with a pull stroke. Such a knife can be used 
to advantage to smooth up the edge of saw 
cuts to promote more rapid healing. For 
removing berry-canes, a hook-blade with a 
handle about two feet long is advantageous 
in cutting out old canes. 

There is a wide variety in the pruning 
shears available. For all-around use a pair 
with curved, shear-type blades is most satis- 
factory. Those which have the cutting blade 
and one handle forged from one piece of 
steel usually give less trouble from being 
sprung than do those in which the blade is 
made separately then riveted onto the 
handle piece. Some of the newer style 
shears are designed so they do not close at 
the handle end; an improvement which 
eliminates the danger of a badly pinched 
hand. A catch on the shears which will not 
close accidentally while the shears are in 
use is a great convenience; often a short 
loop of leather riveted to one handle serves 
this purpose well. Always try a shear in the 
hand before buying — look for one that 
seems to fit your hand and won’t tire you 
unnecessarily. The blades should be narrow 
so they can be used in a narrow crotch; the 
cutting blade should be thin so it will slice 
through the wood easily. A leather shear 
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Left toright: pole saw ; lopping shears; straight - 
bladed saw; small, curved-blade saw; prun- 
ing shears and case; curved-blade knife: 


large, curved-blade saw and hedge shears 


case which can be worn on a belt is a great 
convenience in keeping the shears at hand. 

For the quick removal of wood too large 
for the hand-pruning shears use a pair of 
lopping shears. The blades are quite similar 
to hand shears, except heavier and with a 
more curved hook-blade. Those with wood 
hand grips on long, steel handles will usu- 
ally stand harder use than those having the 
long wooden handles. Again, those with 
reasonably narrow blades will be better for 
making close cuts in tight places. 

Where a small branch is to be removed 
above the reach of the worker, the problem 
often can be solved by the use of a pole 
pruner. The hook and shear blade both must 
be heavy enough to withstand the rough use 
which is inevitable in a tool used on a ten, 
twelve, fourteen, or even a_ sixteen-foot 
pole. For general-purpose use a pole pruner 
with rope pull to operate the blade is pre- 
ferred over one using a small rod with a 
lever near the bottom of the pole. The lever 
to which the rope is attached interferes 
occasionally; however, this is not a serious 
disadvantage. Some pole pruners use a 
pulley to increase the mechanical advantage 
for the operator. 


Indispensable Hedge Shears 

For general hedge trimming, especially 
where the growth is allowed to harden up, 
a good pair of hedge shears is about indis- 
pensable. It will cut one-year-old wood, or 
by using the notch usually found at the 
base of one blade even larger stems can be 
cut. For the short hedge, or the longer one 
which is cut only once a year, the hedge 
shear is most practical. Useful, too, for 
shearing evergreens to keep them from 
growing too large, the hedge shear rises to 
its greatest triumphs in the hands of the 
topiary artist. 

For trimming the longer hedge an electric 
hedge clipper will shorten the task, espe- 
cially if the stems are cut before the wood 
gets really hard. Where electricity is mot 
available, some of the hand power hedge 
clippers will speed up the job of cutting soft, 
lush shoot growth; but if the trimming is 
not done often enough, it will be hard to cut 
with hand devices except hedge shears. 

For removing limbs up to approximately 
four inches in diameter, a small, curved- 
blade pruning saw with short teeth pointing 
toward the handle, so that the saw cuts 
mostly on the pull stroke, is most satis- 
factory. These saws, with a blade approxi 
mately fourteen inches long, not over two 
inches wide near the handle and tapering to 
less than an inch at the tip, can be easily 
maneuvered for cutting in a narrow crotch 

See page 317 
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Facets of Flower Arranging 
Explained by the Experts 


by Dorothy S. Manks, Librarian, 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


\\ THEN I began to work on this survey, I thought the subject would be a simple one, 
but I have been surprised and quite intrigued to find how many facets it has. Al- 
though I have tried to put on record representative and useful books, or chapters, on 
various topics, | am sure that expert students of arrangement can supply additional 
themes and other useful selections 
It has been interesting to observe that the authors, or editors, have, almost without 
exception, produced practical and workmanlike books; in many cases they have designed 
and written with imagination, taste and skill. Several of the older — and somewhat neg- 
lected — writers are among these talented ones, and are deserving of a revival in pop- 
ularity among the ever-growing number of flower arrangers. 
Mrs. Archibald Feinberg received the John 
Taylor Arms award for this arrangement at 
the New England Spring Flower Show 


In spite of an existing library so extensive, the theme is by no means exhausted. Pros- 
pective authors have an almost untouched field in the history of the use of flowers and 
in the study of what are loosely called “period” arrangements. Many of the books have 
chapters on containers, but only the surface of this fascinating subject has been scratched. 


Among the practical matters, we find little on stem-pattern under water in clear glass 





a delightful and challenging problem in arrangement 


Techniques and Styles 


Exploring the Field 
rranging Flowers, by M. Watson 
n Arrangements 
Flower Arrangers Club of Georgia 
d Table Arrangements, 
M irph 
rangement, a Hobby for All, 
rrangements in Virginia 
F. Farrar 
Arranging for the American Home 
vy G. Taber and R. Kistner 
er Decoration for the Home 
v V. W. Stevenson 
to Arrange Flowers, by D. Biddle 
Joy of Flower Arranging, 
by H. V. P. Wilson 
Arrange Flowers, by H. P. Dunlo 
s Arrange Roses, by E. Burke 
inual on Flower Arrangement, 
M. Rogers 
san | Home I ower Arran 
E. Whitsitt 
The Simplified Guide to Flo 
by D. Clarke 
Western Flower 


Design, Construction and Color 


Phe Arrangement of Flowers 
by Mrs. W. R. Hine 
Arranging Flowers Throughout the Year 
by K. T. Cary and N. D. Merrell 
Creative Flower Arrangement, 
by D. Biddle and D. Blon 
Design in Flower Arrangement, 
by J. T. Arms and D. N. Arms 
Facts About Flower Arrangement, 
by W. Teele 
Flower Arrangement, 
by F. F. Rockwell and E. ¢ 
Flower Arrangement for Ever 


by D. Biddle and D. Blom 
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\rrangement, b tarker 


Flower Decoration, by C. Spry 
Flower Decoration in the House, by G. Jekyll 
Flowers, East West, by J. G. Conway 
\ Reference Work for Flower Artangers, 
by E. H. ¢ yphers 


*“Buxom Bouquets” 

An Eighteenth-century Garland, by L. B. Fisher 
Flower Decoration, by C. Spry 

Flower Decoration in the House, by G. Jekyll 


Flowers in House and Garden, by C. Spry 


Japanese, Other Line Arrangements 


Art of Flower Arrangement, by T. Ishimoto 
An arrangement of fruit by Mrs. Leon 


Phe Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan, 
E. Monnier, awarded second prize. 


by A. L. Sadler 
The Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan, 
by M. Shigemori 
he Art of Japanese Flower Arrangement 
Ikebana) by A. Koehn 
The Floral Art of Japan, by I. Nishikawa 
Flower Arrangement, 
pub. by Sanse ido Co., Ltd 
Flower Arrangement, by C. E. Peterson 
West, by J. G. Conway 


Flowers, Their Arrangement, by J. G. Conway 


Flowers, East 


Japanese Floral Arrangement, by 8. Ohashi 

Japanese Flower Arrangement for Modern 
Homes, by M. Preininger 

Japanese Orthodox Flower Arrangement, 
Misho-Go-Ryu and Saga-Ryu Schools 

The Japanese Principles of Design in Flower 
Arrangement, Senke School, 
by K. Shoji and V. Johnson 

Phe Japanese Touch to American Bouquet, 
by A. Yogo 

Phe Mastery of Japanese Flower Arrangement, 
by K. Tsuji 

Moribana and Heikwa: Selected Flower Ar- 
rangements of the Ohara School, Arranged by 
kK. Ohara 

\ New Selection of Modern Flower Arrange- 
ments, Explained by M. Shigemori 

Selected Arrangements of Moribana and Heikwa, 
Explained by Y. Kumagae 


An altar arrangement, flowers and decor by 
Mrs. Chester Cook. Awarded a gold medal. 
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Geraniums arranged by Mrs. J. K. 
Billingsley, Honorable Mention. 


Altar arrangement by Mrs. H. H. Louns- 
berry and Mrs. C. W. Peterson, First Prize. 


Tropical Foliage by Mrs. 
Louis Phaneuf, Gold Medal. 
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Period Arrangements 


An Eighteenth-century Garland, 

by L. B. Fisher 
Facts About Flower Arrangement, by W. Teele 
Flower Arrangements of the Americas, 

by C. M. Oneal 
Flowers, Their Arrangement, by J. G. Conway 
Let's Arrange Roses, by E. Burke 
Period Flower Arrangements, by F. J. Hannay 


History of the Use of Flowers 


Arranging Flowers Throughout the Year, 

by K. T. Cary and N. D. Merrell 
Facts About Flower Arrangement, by W. Teele 
Flower Arrangements of the Americas, 

by C. M. Oneal 


The Materials 


Wildings and Garden Flowers 


An Eighteenth-century Garland, by L. B. Fisher 
Flower Arrangement, 
by F. F. Rockwell and E. C 
Flower Decoration in the House, by G. Jekyll 
Flowers in House and Garden, by C. Spry 
Harmony in Flower Design, 
by I. T. Ackerman, R. B. Housekeeper and 
E. A. Thacher 
Roadside Arrangements, by N. G. Hayes 
The Simplified Guide to Flower Arranging, 
by D. Clarke 
Sunset’s Flower Arrangement Book, 
by N. T. Welch 


Grayson 


Using Fruits and Vegetables 


The Book of Table Arrangements, 
by P. E. Roberts 
Creative Flower Arrangement, 
by D. Biddle and D. Blom 
Flower Arranging for the Anjerican Home, 
by G. Taber and R. Kistner 
New Flower Arrangements, by Mrs. W 
A Reference Work for Flower Arrangers, 
by E. H. Cyphers 
Table Setting For Everyone, 
by D. Biddle and D. Blom 


Making Decorations for Winter 


The Art of Driftwood and Dried Arrangements, 
by T. Ishimoto 

Creative Flower Arrangement, 
by D. Biddle and D. Blom 

An Eighteenth-century Garland, 
by L. B. Fisher 

Flower Arranging For the American Home, 
by G. Taber and R. Kistner 

New Flower Arrangements, 
by Mrs. W. R. Hine 

The Simplified Guide to Flower Arranging, 
by D. Clarke 

Winter Bouquets With Color, by R. Gannon 


Decorating 


for Special Occasions 


Table and Party Decorations 


The Book of Table Arrangements, 
by P. E. Roberts 
Flower and Table Arrangements, 
by E. L. Murphy 
Flower Arrangement For Everyone, 
by D. Biddle and D. Blom 
Flower Arranging for the American Home, 
by G. Taber and R. Kistner 
Flower Decoration for the Home, 
by V. W. Stevenson 
Fl. wers and Table Settings, by J. S. Berrall 


R. Hine 


Flowers in House and Garden, by C. Spry 
Fun With Flowers, 
by D. Ferguson and R. Sheldon 
New Flower Arrangements, by Mrs. W. R. Hine 


Table Setting for Everyone, 


by D. Biddle and D. Blom 


Corsages 
Corsage Cratt, by G. Reusch and M. Noble 
Flower Arrangement for Everyone, 
by D. Biddle and D. Blom 
Flower Craft, by P. E. Roberts 
Fun With Flowers, 
by D. Ferguson and R. Sheldon 
The Trick of Making Your Own Corsages, 
by 5. Naumberg 


Christmas 
Creative Flower Arrangement, 
by D. Biddle and D. Blom 
Make Your Own Merry Christmas, 
by A. Wertsner 


Church Flowers 
Arranging Church Flowers, by I. Jones 
Flower Arrangement for Everyone, 
by D. Biddle and D. Blom 
Flower Arrangement in the Church, 
by K. M. McClinton 
Flower Arranging for the American Home, 
by G. Taber and R. Kistner 


Flower Shows 

Show Technique for Exhibitors, 
Committees and Judges 
The Arrangement of Flowers, 

by Mrs. W. R. Hine 
Creative Flower Arrangement, 

by D. Biddle and D. Blom 
Flower Arrangement for Everyone, 

by D. Biddle and D. Blom 
Flower Arrangements of the Americas, 

by C. M. Oneal 
Let's Arrange Flowers, by H. P. Dunlop 
Let's Arrange Roses, by E. Burke 
New Flower Arrangements,,by Mrs. W. R. Hine 


Miniatures 

Flower Arranging for the American Home, 
by G. Taber and R. Kistner 

Fun With Flowers, 
by D. Ferguson and R. Sheldon 

Let's Arrange Roses, by E. Burke 

Miniature Flower Arrangement, 
by E. Mason and E. Waas 

\ Reference Work for Flower Arrangers, 
by E. H. Cyphers 


Flower Shop Work 
Weddings, Social Functions 


Corsage Craft, by G. Reusch and M. Noble 
Floral Designs De Luxe 
Floristry and Flower Arranging, 

by J. Fleming 
Flower Craft, by P. Roberts 
Flower Decoration, by C. Spry 
Flowers in House and Garden, by C. Spry 
Modern Florist Designing, by K. Soules 
Vogue in Flowers 
The Wedding Book, by J. Wright 





Note: The arrangements on these pages 
were shown at the New England Srping 
Flower Show held in Boston, March 9-15, 


1952. Photographs by P. E. Genereux. 
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that I 
years ago The 


went on a 


"TWAS in 
to Virginia 


midsummer 
jaunt several 
heat was oppressive in the Tidewater area, 
but the crape myrtle in all the richness of its 
pink bloom made me forget somewhat the 
that seemed to envelop me 
went. To be there are 
lavender and reddish varieties, but 
the old, familiar pink form of crape myrtle 
is to Virginia what lilacs are to New 
England. Both the myrtle and the 
lilac are plants of foreign origin, but in each 
instance they have so well adapted them 
homes that they have 


temperature 
wherever I sure, 


white 


crape 


selves to their new 
hecome a part of our American landscape 
Both plants tend to get somewhat 
and bear their blooms high like an over 
decorated bonnet of days gone by. How 
gives them a kind of distinctive 
character which makes them belong in the 
mulberry trees do 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, hollyhocks in 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, and the tree of 
heaven in Brooklyn New York 


“leggy” 


ever, age 


places they grow as 


wondered why someone 


book 


railroad tracks 


I HAVE 


written a 


olten 
flowers 

Over 
native and 
established 


hasn't about the 
that 


the vears 


along the 
I have noted many 
that 
themselves on deep slopes along the sides of 
rail lines. Several days ago, I saw a superb 
Scotch thistles blooming in all 


glory 


grow 


introduced plants have 


colony of 


their purple Bouncing bet and 


dyver’s weed, a species of genista, are also 
um 14 the denize ns of the hot, dry slopes 
atmos 


phere And vet 


they persist to please the eyes of travellers 


where dust and soot saturate the 


almost eighteen hours a day 


In various parts of 
other 


and daily commuters 
the country rambler 


including hemerocallis, 


roses and 


plants have been 
planted, especially around way stations, to 
these drab areas. Oc 
gardeners dump their rubbish 
over a fence or tracks, so, 
sometimes, we see garden flowers flourish 
I have often 


embellish usually 
‘ asionally 


wall along the 


ing along these forlorn areas 
thought it would be fun if some 
organization would supply packets of seed 


ral | row | 


to their passengers, urging them to scatter 
the contents as their 
journeys. It might help to prevent erosion, 


they go along on 


Si+ 





= RAMBLING 


“Sj OBSERVATIONS 


conceal the trash, and make a more pleasant 
series of vistas along the iron roads so many 


of us travel from time to time. 


DURING the past fifteen years, there has 
been an amazing revival of interest in 
camellias especially in the South and on the 
West Coast. Collectors are eagerly tracking 
old varieties, attempting to 
straighten the that 
existed in the numerous named varieties. 
Dr. H. Harold Hume’s monumental study 
of these extraordinary plants has contrib- 
uted greatly to our present-day knowledge 
of camellias. In New England, 
broad-leaved evergreens are not 


down and 


out confusion has 


these 
flowering, 
hardy and must be grown in a cool green- 
sun porch or in a pit house. 
Therefore, it was a pleasant surprise to 
learn recently of a camellia that bloomed in 
May at Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard, in 
the garden of Henry B. Hough. The plant 
Hough from Crichton, Ala- 
It grows on 


house, the 


was sent to Mr. 
bama, more than ten years ago. 
the North side of the house with only a 
windbreak of wire and burlap in Winter to 
protect the plant against the severity of 
the northeasters. In fact two other plants 
from New Orleans have flourished for three 
vears on the easterly of the 
Some time ago we had reports of plants 
that were hardy in Yonkers, New York. I 
wonder if other gardeners along the New 
England have been successful in 
establishing camellias in their gardens? 


side house. 


coast 


ONE of my friends who has a Summer place 
in Vermont is complaining these days about 
the problem of trying to have a garden in an 
area where the deer are abundant. She says 
she hasn't seen her clumps of hardy phlox 
bloom for several years. It used to be that 
the woodchucks did a job when the plants 
were a few inches high, and now when the 
plants are ready to bud, the deer come 
along and lop off the tops of the plants. 
Searecrows are of no avail, and it’s too 
costly to build a fence high enough to keep 
them out. “So what’s a body going to do?” 
asks she. Now, no one would have the heart 
to set out poison bait. If only the dear deer 
would eat the but like those little 
two-footed dears who wander into my gar- 


weeds, 


den and run across the lawn, they almost 
always land in the wrong places. 


WHEN we go travelling and find a com- 
munity, hundreds of miles from home, that 
reminds us of our own surroundings we 
usually form an attachment for the place 
and the memory of it lingers in our minds. 
Such a place is Gates Mills, Ohio, a pleasant 
three-quarter hour drive from Cleveland. 
As we rolled over the hilly landscape and 
saw the village green with its little white 
church before us, we suddenly thought we 
were in one of the hill towns of Western 
Massachusetts. The first person we talked 
with was a transplanted New Englander 
who remarked that seeing our number plate 
made him feel good. When he learned that 
we were visiting gardens, he offered to 
guide us about and showed us some of the 
most superb elm trees imaginable. Then the 
subject of conversation turned to the curse 
that has befallen this stately 
many communities. As we parted, we all 
wondered if the elm were really doomed. If 
so, New England will never be the same, 
Mills in Ohio. 


tree in so 


nor will Gates 


THE tiny package which came in my mail 
the other day from the University Micro- 
films turned out to be the twelve 1951 is- 
sues of Horticulture in microfilm. Although 
the roll of film fits easily into a small 
pocket, it is hard to believe that more than 
400 pages of print are contained in this 
small area. Naturally, all the 
members of the staff were elated, several 
years ago, when they learned that our 
publication had been selected as the only 
garden magazine to be microfilmed by the 
University of Michigan for garden en- 
tnusiasts in the centuries to come. Actually, 
it’s a fascinating experience to insert one of 
these tiny microfilm into the 
projecting apparatus and see the full size 
pages of the magazine come to life on the 
glass. It’s so much easier than holding a 
bound volume while laboriously turning 
the pages, and just think of the storage 
space it saves in libraries! 


amazingly 


rolls of 


CHANGES in weather can have curious 
effects on plants and, sometimes, the dam- 
age to foliage is mysterious enough to 
make one wonder if a new disease has sud- 
denly appeared. During the recent Con- 
vention of the Men’s Garden Clubs in 
Boston, a tropical atmosphere enveloped 
the entire city. However, later in the 
evening a violent thunderstorm occurred 
which cooled the air temporarily. The next 
morning gardeners calling in ex- 
citedly to describe how their azaleas and 
rhododendrons had turned brown and their 
perennials looked as though someone had 
poured boiling water on the foliage. From 
what we can gather it was the sudden 
change in temperature plus the cool rain 
pouring heavily on warm soft foliage that 
caused the damage. This curious condition 
had us all guessing for a while, but then 
most of us wilt in torrid temperatures and 
plants obviously react like people. 


were 
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Cups for Hummingbirds 

Dear Editor—After having trouble with ants 
getting into our hummingbird cups, my husband 
came up with the following idea which has 
worked very well. We bought funnels and corks 
lhe cork (which has had a hole drilled thru its 
center) was inserted into the stem of the funnel 


Lp Jb-2; 





from the inside. Then the metal rod which holds 
the cups was forced through the cork. A bit of 
pl istic wood and a coat of paint make the funnel 

ght and, when filled with water, the ants will 
not cross it. Therefore, “hummer” has a good 
meal, We use sugar syrup consisting of two parts 
sugar and one part water boiled till very slightly 
thickened. The syrup will keep for several weeks 
in the refrigerator Mrs. NaTHAN/‘EL SEARS 


Andover, New Hampshire 


Nature’s Herb Garden 
Dear Editor—I always enjoy Horticulture, and 
found your January number especially full of 
good things The article on  plant-hunting 
in Lappland was of outstanding interest, and 
reminded me of similar, though more humble, 
experiences of my own. Plant-hunting, even for 
amateurs, is a delightful hobby, and adds much 
to the pleasures of travelling 

Last September, I spent a week on the island 
of Porquerolles in the Mediterranean, a spot 
which seems almost unknown to foreign tour- 
ists. There are few roads and fewer cars on 
Porquerolles, and the winding paths through 
forests of umbrella pines and along the rocky 
coastline make walking a joy Outside of the 
one small village, the whole island is a wild herb 
irden, and the aromatic scents of lavender, 
rosemary and thyme mingle with those of the 
pine woods and of eucalyptus groves The 
lavender was, of course, not in bloom in Sep- 
tember, but the leaves were oily and extremely 
pungent, as were those of the rosemary and 
thyme. All three plants were coarser and tougher 
than the familiar garden varieties, no doubt 
from exposure to the strong sea winds that 
sweep across the island in Winter. They are 
natives of the region, and were described, ac- 
cording to an old history book, by the ancient 
ireek travellers who first wrote about the island 
of Porquerolles 

ELIizaBeTH SANG 


Pleasant Valley, N. \ 
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& Wayside Fg Gardens 4 
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PLANTS * ROSES & SHRUBS 


for 


FALL PLANTING 


You can give your garden a wonderful 
head start next Spring by planting 
Wayside Gardens’ superior quality 
roses, shrubs and hardy ‘pedigreed’ 
plants this Fall. Stock planted in the 





Fall becomes well established, vig 
orous and healthy—ready to bloom 
abundantly next Spring and Summer. 
Wayside Gardens’ new Autumn 
Catalog is filled with hundreds of 
outstanding garden subjects for Fall 
planting—all “pedigreed” root 
strength plants, the finest obtainable 
in America. Listed below are but a 
few of the many worthwhile, top 
notch, hardy new things of unusual 
interest in our 130 page catalog. 


NEW IRIS 
BLUE RHYTHM. Newest and one 


of the loveliest of Wayside’s famous 

Blue Ribbon” Iris. Huge flowers of 

enchanting cornflower blue, with shimmering silver 

overtones, create an unusual color accent in the gar- 

Bhi x ’ den and for indoor arrangements. We predict a great 

, ba future for this spectacular new variety. Grows to 4 fr 

th y thon See Wayside's new Fall Catalog for a magnificent 

BEARDED IRIS collection of tall Bearded Iris. You will be thrilled 
with their colorful beauty 


NEW ROSES OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


Wayside’s superb selection of over 150 glori- FRED HOWARD, AARS. Most distinctive 
ous roses includes only the very best of the new yellow hybrid tea of modern times. Hardy 
new varieties and test proven old favorites plants produce exquisite flowers from early 
all fully described and illustrated in our true Spring until frost. Rich yellow buds tipped 
color catalog. Outstanding among the many with soft pink are borne on long stems. Fred 
Howard will lend a charming color contrast to 


prize-winning roses are the following 
your reds and pinks. 


REMEMBRANCE. Enchanting new hybrid 

tea of gardenia-like perfection and charm. Deep HELEN TRAUBEL, AARS. Radiant color of 
canary-yellow buds open to very large flowers this fragrant new hybrid tea varies from lively 
of palest cream yellow edged with a radiant pink to luminous apricot, blending to rich 
dawn-pink. Remembrance is truly a rose to orange. Sturdy, disease-resistant plants bear 
remember —so delicately lovely yet strong and unbelievably lovely flowers in great profusion 
vigorous. Average height about 3 ft all season long. 





Fred Howard Remembrance 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Wayside's new catalog is a 'must"’ for every garden lover. 130 pages, filled with 
hundreds of exciting, true-color illustrations of the world's newest and best 
roses, flowering shrubs, rare bulbs and pedigreed” hardy plants for Fall Plant 
ing. Complete cultural directions for every item. Not just a catalog, but a valu 
able reference book. To be sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you 
enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, for postage and handling 


29 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside fiz Gardens 
































Brush Killers}Need[{Care in Handling 

Dr. Otis F.’Curtis of the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
has tested} many hormone-type brush killers and weed sprays 
suited to use in nursery and small fruit plantings. Effective ma- 
terials include solutions of 2, 4, 5-T’ mixed with kerosene or fuel 
oil which’ should wet the plants to be killed thoroughly on all 
sides from the ground up for a distance of one foot. One-half cup 
of 2, 4, 5-T per gallon of oil is the proper solution and one gallon 
of it’will treat about thirty small trees with four-inch trunk diam- 
eters. A bucket pump or cheap sprayer will serve for applying 
the spray, preferably in the Spring before crop plants or orna- 
mentals can be injured by the “drift,” as even traces of the 
chemicals left in hand or power sprayers used for brush killers 


can damage them seriously 


(A Hard-Use Grass 

Since 1988 the United States Golf Association Green Section 
has had under test a fine-bladed, cold-hardy selection of bermuda- 
grass in Various parts of the country where it has survived winters 
without injury even at 30 degrees below zero, reports the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Called U-3 Bermuda, it is 
really a Summer grass, growing best in hot, humid weather just 
when crabgrass is flourishing. It is dormant in winter, starting 
growth about the last of April in Ohio, and browning with the 


first heavy frost. Its greatest promise is for turf areas subject to 
hard wear and drought, as athletic fields, golf tees and play- 
grounds, or where crabgrass is a special problem. U-3 Bermuda is 
not a shade grass and where green Winter color is necessary, a cool 
season companion like Merion (B27) bluegrass must be used with 
it. This combination requires skill in handling the application of 
nitrogen fertilizers, so that the bermuda-grass will not be forced to 
a lush growth susceptible to frost-killing. Heavy fertilizing and 
frequent mowing at about an inch are necessary. Insects and 
diseases seem to be no problem, but watch out for its potential 
weed capacity, unless turf is carefully edged. Propagate vege- 
tatively only, setting out plants from the last frost to July 1. 


Micronized Copper Prevents Botrytis 

Botrytia, as gardeners know from sad experience, often de- 
stroys the lower leaves and sometimes the entire stems of lilies 
during humid weather. The experts have found that it does not 
winter over in the soil or enter the bulb, which may produce per- 
fect flowers again, although loss of foliage one year can weaken 
it for survival in other seasons. Since this dread disease has 
ruined so many fine lilies, however, we are happy to receive the 
report from Romaine B. Ware, a lily specialist in Oregon, that 
micronized copper with 101 spreader has consistently given 
almost 100°; control. This material, developed in the North- 
west to combat the widespread ravages of botrytis among the 
millions of lilies grown there, adheres to the foliage despite 
rains and without burning the tenderest leaves, it apparently 
keeps well in mixture, is easily cleaned from sprayers and does 
not deteriorate with time. Note, nevertheless, that it is a pre- 
ventative spray rather than a curative one and should be ap- 
plied promptly when the trouble first appears. Because of proven 
effectiveness and the fact that it leaves no stains, this combi- 
nation is preferred by many for use in conquering all plant ail- 
ments instead of bordeaux mixture. To one pound of the copper 
add four ounces of spreader, 25 gallons of water and one ounce of 
nicotine sulphate for aphids, which carry mosaic. 


HOW TO KILL Moro 
APHIDS, SLUGS AND THRIPS 


Garden pests simply haven't 

a chance to escape when you 

use FeLs-NApTHA Soap as a spreader in your insec- 

ticide sprays. It not only insures complete coverage 

of the leaves but captures and holds insects while 
your sprays do their work. 

This golden soap does even more for nicotine 
sprays. It hastens the release of nicotine fumes 
which “gas” the aphids and other insect pests. 

Since most insecticide sprays need a spreader, 
why not try Fets-Naprua? It costs only a fraction 
of what you must pay for commercial spreaders and 


does a far better job. 


Nothing could be easier to prepare. Just make a 
rich lather of FELS-NAPTHA in the water you use 
to dilute your insecticide. It’s as simple as that. 


~ 


ONE OF THE MANY EXTRA USES OF FELS-NAPTHA. . . the Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor , 
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Pruning Tools 
From page 311 


or to remove one stem from a cluster of 
several in a thickly-grown shrub. The 
similar saw having long, needle-point teeth 
is almost as good, but the points of the 
teeth seem to dull faster. 

The straight-bladed saw with fine teeth 
on one edge and coarse ones on the other 
edge, usually sold as a double-duty pruning 
saw, is unsatisfactory in close quarters 
where it is so often necessary to make a cut 
to prune properly. While the teeth in one 
edge are used to make the cut, those in the 
other edge usually rip through the bark of 
the branch which is to remain, causing an 
unnecessary wound. 


Special Kinds of Saws 

The pruning saws which have a remov- 
able swivel blade in a frame somewhat 
similar to a hack-saw frame are good when 
carefully used. For one who has more than a 
few hours of pruning to do each year, the 
necessity of twisting the blade to set it for 
the cuts may be aggravating: otherwise 
these saws will cut surprisingly well even in 
close quarters. With these saws, the blades 
are replaced rather than sharpened. 

For large cuts the larger saws with a 
twenty-four inch blade, similar to a one- 
man cross-cut saw, and usually having four 
cutting points to two raker points are gen- 
erally satisfactory. For faster work a saw 
about the same size with a curved blade and 
with cutting and raker teeth pointing back 
toward the handle, so they cut mostly on 
the pull stroke, is widely used. These latter 
saws may not make as smooth a cut, but in 
most cases this difference is not a serious 


consideration. 


Using a Pole Saw 

To saw off limbs when it is impossible to 
get up close, a pole saw is a great help. The 
saw blade most widely used is about four- 
teen inches long, curved, with long needle- 
pointed teeth. Unlike hand pruning saws, 
the long needle-pointed teeth are best for 
this use. A pole about twelve feet long is 
most satisfactory; longer, they are too 
heavy to use at arm’s length and shorter, 
they will not reach far enough. These saws 
should always be used with care because it 
is often harder to make a cut at the correct 
angle at such a distance. 

The professional tree pruner regards his 
rope as one of his most important tools. It 
not only enables him to get around in a tree 
easier, but it acts as a life saver if he should 
slip. The one hundred twenty feet of half- 
inch, best-quality manila rope is well worth 
its cost and careful care to these men. 

Select the pruning tools most suited to 
your work. Care for them by keeping them 
sharp, rust-free and clean. The tools can’t 
do the job alone, but the proper tools will 
make it easier and more pleasurable for the 
one using them to accomplish it efficiently. 
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Super Quality Bulbs 
HOLLAND 


= $75,000 


Our Catalog Is oan eins 
, IN aa GARDEN f iN 
HOLLAND s LARGEST SPONSORED BY THE ASSOCIATED 


And Most Authoritative BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
Bulb Book 


It gives you a wide choice of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS, PEONIES, 
H {RDY CYCLAMEN and 34 other kinds of BULBS and PLANTS to select for 
your prize winning entries and your Spring and Summer gardens. 

De Jager sends only healthy, clean and top size Bulbs of SUPERIOR quality, 
all moderately priced. 

Details of the GARDEN PHOTO CONTEST may be obtained from us. Ask for 
them when you send for YOUR COPY of the 72 DELUXE BULB CATALOG, 


It’s free! Write now! 


P. DE J AGER & SONS. INC. 
188 ASBURY ST., DEPT. | SO. HAMILTON, MASS. 
HEAD-OFFICE AND NURSERIES AT HEILOO, HOLLAND. SINCE 1870 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 

HORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1951-52 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federa- 
tions. The judges will consider each year book submitted 
from all angles. Aclub with a small year book will not be 
discriminated against. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1951 will not be permitted to make entries in the 
1952 Competition. Year books to be entered in this com- 
petition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. on or before Oct. 1, 1952. 














carefully designed 
een garden 
tool that weeds 
your garden in 
one-third =the 


time. $2.25 


POSTPAID 


SPEEDY WEEDER $ 


Write for circular 
SPEEDY WEEDER 
Company, Box 19, 
South Natick, Mass. 








NOW... soak 5 plants at one 
time with your garden hose SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 





SOAKEZE helps you grow fine plants 
easier. Has 5 outlets, each with small 
plastic hose attached; two 13 feet long, 
two 9 feet and one 7 feet. SOAKEZE is a 
Really reliable Mil 
light and easy to handle. Just place ends of came’ tn  gubtateteary 
hose at base of plants and run a small srg eee Sg pa a 
stream of water for deep thorough soaking. x : 
green color blends with 
Five year guarantee. $ garden picture 
Complete unit, assembled 6 95 Five Styles: for Border, 
and ready to use, — only Rock Garden. Show 
Garde als Tie-or 
Send check or M. O. and we pay postage. oh Ties I ool " . 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


406 Dantzler St., Dept. K-9, St. Matthews, S. C DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 
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PRUNE EASIER 


— 


Rugged Coleman 


‘ k «¢ t 4 Cuts 1 

M ‘ t I 

20° — $4.35 25° — $4.65 30° — $4.95 

lf t ' pply rect r 

NY t t C.O0.D 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COLEMAN TREE PRUNERS 


Tioga Center Tioga Co., New York 





Froma POWERFUL JET 
to Sot M 
~ 


< 


e:s 3 


At the tip of your,thumb—withJElkay valve 
hoze nozzle. Spans and sprays from seedling 
dewdrops to drenching pressure. Fan shape or 
heavy rain. Jet power for cleaning the drive 
way or distant watering. Will reach the roof 
of a two-story house valuable for fire fight 
ing, too. Quick, positive shut off. Light, strong 
rust-resistant. Only $1.50 postpaid, please n« 
C.O.D.’s Money back if not delighted 

ELKAY MFG. CO. ROOM 608 


1401-59 W8th ST. @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall in- 
formal spikes for many Spring 
weeks. It is Car quamash, 
delightfully different, but easy as 
rue and hardy. 

for $1.00 368 for $6.00 


Iliustrated Bulh Catalog on re 


Ass 


REX. D pEAnCa Dept ul Seemetewe N.J 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 
Write for illustrated Y Spates 


catalog of OREGON GROWN iG oN DY 
ROSES . . . in full color. G ae 


INGEN 3 
ii sea ome 











"2 NEW BOOKS 
5 








Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


Natives Enter the Garden 


Wild Flowers for Your Garden, By He 
S. Hull. New York: M. Barrows and Co. 
$14.95 


Here is a book that fills a long-felt need in the 
field of wild flower gardening and Mrs. Hull is to 
be commended for a top-notch presentation of 
her subject. For too long the unfamiliar term, 
ecology, has meant but little to those who were 
eager to know how to cultivate native plants in 
Because of her devotion and en 
tailed presentation, Mrs. Hull 
vill bring new devotees of wild flowers in 
to the fold. She makes it easy to understand the 


and the of the 


home gardens 
thusiasm and de 
man) 

needs of some 


how and why 


lifficult natives. Of special interest is her 


more 


assembly of favorite lists of wildings gathered 
from leading wild flower gardeners in each of the 
This feature makes the 


ip it ill, she has done a care 


$8 states alone book 
worth its price Po < 
ful job for conservationists by giving methods of 
propag The 
tures as if planting 


shrubs 


ippendix contains such fea- 
depths, list of choice 
flowering and 
st of books for wild-flower gardeners 
st of sources of supply for native 


ition 
a chart « 
native trees, vines, a 
selected li 
und a check li 
I'ypographically the book is most pleas 
and the illustrations both in color 
und black and white are a tribute to the skill of 
Jack Roche. Delightful delineations in line by 
\lexander Seidel embellish the text. The purists 
that « should have 
llowed by its botanical counterpart, but 


and that 


plants 


ng to the eye, 


will savy ery common name 
been fo 
s room for improvement 


there is alwa 


ean come in another edition 


DJ1 


About Rhododendrons 


Rhododendron Year Book, 1951-52. 
The Royal Horticultural 
. $2.40. 


rinted and compiled in the same meritorious 
manner for whi« is known, the latest rhodo 
dendron yearbook of the Royal Horticultural 

onsists of a series of interesting and in 
ive essays on what is going on in the 


odendron world Some of the subjects 
rele Rhododendrons at Brodick 

of Arran, Phe Glenn Dale Aza 

, Rhododendrons for the East Coast of 
North Ameri Rhododendrons for the Green 


house ind “Rhododendron Bud Blast 


Loosestrites 

We have chosen the loosestrife, which be- 
longs to the primrose family, as our wild 
flower of the month. Our common loose- 
strife, Lysimachia quadrifolia, is a slender, 
symmetrical flower one to two feet tall. Its 
lance-shaped leaves are in whorls and its 
little star-like are on delicate 
pedicels at regular intervals along the stem. 
It is a native of our open woodlands, and in 
the Spring the leaves have a bronze tinge, 
turning green later. The little flowers are 
streaked with red. 


blossoms 


vellow, 

Another common species bearing ter- 
minal racemes of small yellow flowers, also 
flecked with red, is the bulb-bearing loose- 
strife, Lysimachia terrestris. It has long 
bulblets usually borne after the flowering 
season. Sometimes no flowers are produced, 
only these strange bulblets which, in reality, 
are suppressed branches. 


Native to Great Britain 


Moneywort, a creeping loosestrife, Lysi- 
machia nummularia, from Great 
Britain. It is evergreen and in America 
formerly was used as a decorative plant in 
urns or hanging baskets on the veranda. It 
produces prolific shoots two or three feet in 
length hanging down on all sides, with yvel- 
low flowers. It seems to have disappeared 
from cultivation in this country, but is still 
seen running wild from old gardens in Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana northward. 


The loosestrifes have the reputation 
among the old herbalists of having a sooth- 
ing influence on cattle, both tame and wild, 
if rubbed on their necks or yokes. Could this 


comes 


account for the name loose strife? 


Darwin Was Intrigued 


It seems difficult to believe that Lythrum 
salicaria can be any relation to the modest 
wild flowers that we have been describing, 
but the purple loosestrife belongs to the 
loosestrife family. When we see this ex- 
citing plant outlining a brook or taking 
possession of a damp meadow, we exclaim 
with delight. Its flowers are bright magenta 
half an inch 
broad, erowded in whorls around long 
bracted spikes two to three feet tall. This 
beautiful plant comes to us from Europe 
and year by year has extended its march 
westward. As we watch its progress, how- 
ever, we realize that it triumphantly takes 
all before it, so do not think that you can 
place and keep a clump here and there in 
your marsh garden or along a stream. The 
mystery of the plant’s fertilization by in- 
sects was given much patient study by 
Darwin. Imagine his excitement 
when he to Gray “IT am almost 
stark, staring mad over Lythrum. For the 
love of heaven have a look at some of your 
species and if you can get me some seeds, 
do!’ The purple loosestrife is called long 
purples in England. It is one of the flowers 
mentioned in Hamlet as carried by Ophelia. 


or pinkish purple about 


Charles 
wrote 


Rutu D. Grew 
New Eng. Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 
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Fragrance 
From page 300 


grant, immune to insects, and should be 
divided about every three years. 

To end the season in a blaze of glory 
consider the many colors and varieties of 
chrysanthemums — the flower which re- 
fuses to die and often gives bloom as late as 
Thanksgiving. 

If we were without the annuals to fill in 
those bare spots in the borders, we should 
be unfortunate indeed. Why not have quan- 
tities of them including some that are not so 
common, for the joys of a garden, really, are 
the surprises it may hold for us. 

I am very enthusiastic about two that I 
grew last Summer, Southern star or 
blue star flower (Oxy petalum coeruleum) and 
the curious and beautiful Bells of Ireland 
Molucella Both are fascinating 
annuals, easy to germinate and transplant 
to the borders. Southern star has a small, 
blue flower on a sprawling stem which looks 
like lovely porcelain and lasts well. It is 
especially attractive in small bouquets. The 
Bells of Ireland have long, curving stems of 
a definite chartreuse green from which the 
bells grow in spirals giving the effect of the 
spiral eucalyptus found in the florists’ 
shops. Inside each green bell is a rather in- 
conspicuous white flower the center of 
which holds one seed. The odd, but very 
pungent, fragrance comes from the bells and 
it scents the house with rather a cleansing 
odor. If kept in water in a cool place, it can 
be useful in arrangements until long after 
the other flowers have gone. I grew both of 
these annuals in a special bed with Orange 
Blossom nicotiana which happily stays 
open during the daytime. They were very 
good companions requiring full sun. 

Old friends of most gardeners are the 
sweet peas, carnations, sweet alyssum and 
petunias, but the clean smell of calendulas 
in the Fall planted in the borders with 
upland cress and Oak-leaf lettuce seem to 
complete my garden picture with a special 
kind of flavorsome fragrance. 


laevis). 


Lacebugs 
From page 303 
spray the under leaf surfaces thoroughly, 
since the lace bugs are seldom found else- 
where. This can be done by using powerful 
sprayers equipped with the proper nozzles. 
The best control is obtained if the spray- 
ing is done early in the season when the 
eggs are hatching. Spray about five days 
after hatching starts and a second time 
five days later, or as weather conditions and 
the lace bug population dictate. Since the 
azalea lace bug may infest deciduous plants, 
garden sanitation procedures in Fall and 
Spring, such as the raking and burning of 
fallen leaves that possibly bear eggs, should 
greatly reduce and limit the possibilities of 


a heavy infestation developing. Regular , 


examination of the plants during the grow- 
ing season and prompt spraying when in- 
dicated will prevent the growth of a large 
population with injury to the shrubs. 
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. “WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" “WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 
OUR 49th YEAR 


SAVE YOUR GRASS 


FROM THE DESTRUCTIVE 


JAPANESE BEETLE GRUBS 


If your grass is turning brown or seems 
to be dying, lift up a sod of grass, and 
you will most likely see the destructive 
Japanese Beetle Grubs hard at work 
fattening up on the roots of your grass. 


nttsor’s GRUB 
CONTROLLER 4 


contains: D.D.T., CHLORDANE 
and an EXCELLENT FERTILIZER 


Sn 











S USING Niel ry 
P ere GRUBS 50 Ibs. treat 
ce EAT GRASS ROOTS 2,000 sq. feet 
KILLING THE GRASS > 


For a quick, safe, sure kill of these and 
other soil infesting pests 
son's 
finest product on the market today 

combines an excellent pest control with 
a well balanced organic Lawn Fertilizer. 


+ 





Sod killed by Jap- 
anese Beetles rolled 
back 


larvae 


to show the 


use Wil- 


GRUB-CONT ROLLER 


the 


“KILLS BEETLE GRUBS 
and FEEDS LAWNS 


IN 
ONE EASY 
APPLICATION 


.$5.50ea. 
.$5.00ea. 
$4.85 ea. 


1 to 9— 50 Ib. bags... 
10 to 19 — 50 Ib. bags.. 
20 and over — 50 Ib. bags... 





INSECTICIDES © FUNGICIDES + FERTILIZERS 


5] PLANT FOODS + 


XK Cndrew 


DEPT. A, 
SPRINGFIELD, N. 


PEONIES e IRISES 


BULBS e« DAY LILIES « POPPIES 


Colorful Catalog Free 427 
Early orders advised 
Bey GARDENS 
2 Miles E on U.S. 30, ‘‘The Peony City” 
AN WERT, OHIO 





WEED KILLERS 


(SOL 


iieh A 


SF 
MILLBURN 6-1123 


J. oe 


tew! \RENE” 7%u/ 


Lovely Dwarf Ornamental Crab 
Large Rose Red Blossoms 
Sturdy Plants. $6.50 F.O.B. Des Moines 
Supply Limited Order Now 
MANY OTHER FINE VARIETIES 
A.V. KELLER NURSERY CO. 


912 38th ST. DES MOINES, IOWA 








Please send it to: 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE e Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for one year’s subscription (12 issues) to HORTICULTURE- 


Name 
Street 


City and State 


$2.50 A YEAR FOR U. S. AND CANADA—FOREIGN $3.50 














GREENHOUSE 


THIS MODEL yoo? 


A delightful addition to your home’or garden a 
riyt where you can live with your favorite 

osts less than rooms of usual constructions 

n sections for easy assembly with bolts and 

screws. Size 10 by ft. ready to go on your foundo 
tion. Choice of slanted or straight sides and Lean-to 
from $175 to $780. Automatic heat 
Write for Free Booklet 


greenhouses 

and ventilation available 

No. 70AG 

Hand Book Greenhouse Gordening For Everyone” 
22 WMustroted Chapters. Post Paid $4.00 


LORD & BURNHAM 


ON 





WALPOLE 


CEDAR FENCING 


will keep your children and pets out 
of traffic too, or give you privacy, 
keep out roving dogs, and do many 
other useful things 

Why not find out what Walpole 
Picket, Screen, Hurdle, and Post and 
Rail fencing can do for you. Visit our 
shop, send for catalog and prices, 
or call Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Gorden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 


For Fun and Profit 


c omplete Cc nape 1 Kit 


Flower Craft’ by Patricia Easterbrook Roberts 
An illustrated handbook covering corsages, ar- 
rangements, etc , 
( jermbination Offer Kit -_ ‘Flower Craft 

eaflet and s ist with sample 
M N. FOLLANSBEE 


30 Heather St Dept. 47 Beverly, Mass 











Practical Garden Books 
BONSAI MINIATURE POTTED TREES 
by M. R. Kobayashi $2.00 
A simply written handbook discussing in 
detail the culture and care of midget trees 
Well illustrated 
AN INTRODUCTION TO WILD FLOWERS 
by John Kieran 2.50 
One hundred color illustrations embellish 
Mr. Kieran’s lively text: An ideal gift book 
for all who love wild flowers 


Prices Quoted include postage. 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 








Points for Picking Fruit 


by J. Vernon Patterson, 


DICKING fruit at the proper stage of 
maturity is of vital consideration in 
orchard operations and the home garden 
as well. Harvesting when cenvenient, or 
when labor is available, cannot be a guide 
to the proper picking time. All too often 
fruit of inferior quality, both for storage 
and for the ultimate consumer, results 
from such practices. Fruit that is harvested 
“too green” is likely to develop storage 
diseases such as scald and bitter pit. Such 
fruit tends to shrivel and its quality is im- 
Over-ripe fruit, on the other hand, 
is mealy, lacks high 


paired. 
breaks down rapidly, 
dessert quality, and is subject to soft scald 
in storage. 

Several United States 
Department of Agriculture made a study of 
the ripening process as it might point out 
indices of maturity for the grower. Among 
the factors that considered were: 
1) increase in the size of the fruit, 
in the color of the seeds, (3) 
change in color of the unblushed side of the 
fruit, (4) the development of the blush 
(red) color of red varieties, (5) softening of 
the fruit, (6) number of days from full 
maturity and (7) the 
picking. After considering all 
indices for picking fruit at proper stages of 
maturity, it was generally agreed that no 
one index in itself could be used. It was 
recommended that all of the various in- 
dices be used together to guide the grower 
in picking fruit at the right stage of ma- 
turity. It is also wise to keep in mind that 
the right stage of maturity is not an arbi- 
trary time but differs with the variety and 
with the use for which the fruit is intended. 
Peaches, for example, are generally picked 
at a more advanced stage of maturity if 
they are to be marketed close at home than 
if they are to be shipped a distance to 
market. Pears are one of the few fruits 
that must be picked green regardless of 
whether they are to be used in a short time 


years ago the 


were 


2) change 


ease of 
of these 


bloom to 


or are to be stored. 


Harvesting Peaches 

Peaches are usually of best 
quality when picked firm-ripe or tree-ripe. 
In Illinois a few years ago, it was found that 
peaches were of good quality if picked to 
ripen 4 to 5 days after harvesting. How- 
ever, most folks prefer to pick peaches ripe 
enough to be used for culinary 
the same day they are harvested. 


dessert 


purposes 


Ohio State University 


The gauge usually employed in deter- 
mining time of picking is the change of the 
ground, or green portion of the peach, to a 
cream-white on white fleshed varieties, 
and from green to greenish-yellow or 
orange-yellow on yellow-fleshed varieties. 
Ease of picking is also a valuable index. 
With peaches as with apples, “spot” 
picking or picking over the tree several 
times is considered advisable. 


Gathering Pears 
Pears must be picked when green be- 
cause, if allowed to ripen on the tree, they 
become soft at the core. The size of the 
fruit is as good an index to use for the 
grower as is ease of picking. 
Occasionally, one will find an insect-infested 
pear ripening on the tree. This may seem 
like a simple and certainly avoidable index 
of maturity for the remainder of fruit on 
the tree, but actually it has some practical 
Usually when one finds such fruit, 
variety should be picked. 


value. 
it is time the 


Bringing in the Apples 

Apples are picked both for immediate 
use and for storage. For either purpose 
the time of picking should be the same. 
The change in ground color from leaf-green 
to light, greenish-yellow is a fairly reliable 
index to picking. However, some varieties 
like Baldwin, McIntosh, Jonathan, and 
Cortland will drop badly, if allowed to 
remain on the trees to this stage. Red 
strains of varieties complicate using change 
in ground color as an index of maturity. 
Golden Delicious should be allowed to 
become a golden color before picking. 
Green Golden Delicious apples do not 
change color after picking and are starchy 
and of poor quality if picked green. Red 
color and ease of picking may be used as 
indices, but may not be reliable if used alone. 

Judging from the good and bad points in 
using only one index to determine time of 
picking, it would seem wisest to use a com- 
bination of all the indices. These will in- 
clude degree of softness, ground color and 
surface color, dark color of seeds, size, 
firmness, and ease in picking. In addition, 
the experience of the grower, himself, is of 
utmost value in determining time of pick- 
ing. If the grower will cut an apple in two 
and eat a portion, he can in part determine 
whether or not he considers the fruit of 
high dessert quality for the specific variety. 





PLANT BUYERS GUIDE. 


where it can be purchased. 





By Edwin F. Steffek, $7.50 

Serious gardeners should not be without this excellent guide that lists 441 sources for 
specific shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals and bulbs. It is the only accurate and complete 
book of its kind in print. If you want to know where to find it, the Guide will tell you 


Why not order your copy today! 
HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Iris planting time is here and all types and 
varieties of this favorite perennial with 280 of 
the tall, bearded iris, arranged conveniently by 
color and season of bloom, appear in the 1952 } ‘ 
catalog from Lloyd Austin’s RAINBOW HYBRIDIZ- / ; ; } 2 ‘- 
ING GARDENS at PLACERVILLE, CALIF . ‘ , : “ 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR., PRINCEVILLE, IND offers . = a d ls 2) PMA dah 2ci ln 
240 varieties of peonies as a result of 35 years of ‘ 
hybridizing work 
Plant material for Southwestern gardens can 
be obtained from BAKER BROS. NURSERY in FORT 
WORTH, TEXAS. 
Every sort of Spring-flowering bulb can be 
found m the decorative “Floral Treasures of the Don't put in another summer making like a fireman with a garden 
World” catalog from the BARNES IMPORTERS of - ‘ hose. Let WATERBOY Automatic take care of your watering 
FAST AURORA, N. Y. Price of this booklet with - + > a chores. Set it (for any time, up to one hour) . . . Leave it... and 
flower print cover, photos and many facts, $1.00, ZZ : RELAX! WATERBOY shuts off the water, aufomatically when the 
Flower and vegetable seeds for Summer and . 4 lawn or garden has had enough. 
Fall are noted in ERNST BENARY'S May 1952 ; —=— . Here's the best investment you can make in home beauty and 
‘ personal convenience. If your dealer cannot supply you, use the 


price list from HANN. MUNDEN in GERMANY 
coupon below, and order your WATERBOY Automatic, Right Now! 


3 

Fuchsias in the bewildering beauty of all the & 
hybrids form the inclusive collection at Es oats 
; ) , s 3 P SILENT SIOUX CORPORATI ‘ 
BERKELEY HORTICULTURAL NURSERY, 1510 | and have greener, healthier lawns, oe Civ, owe (PLEASE PRINT) 
MCGEE AVE., BERKELEY, CALI} beautiful flowers, vigorous plants- | enclose $12.95 for WATERBOY Automatic, send post paid 

\ folder on Spring bulbs has arrived from the | shrubs, and CUT YOUR WATER BILLS a $1.00. Send WATERBOY Automatic, belonce C.0.0 
BURGESS SEED AND PLANT CO., GALESBURG, MICH WAY, WAY DOWN! Please send descriptive literature about WATERBOY Auto 

THE CLARKES im CLACKAMAS, ORE. as usual | Buy WATERBOY Automatic at your dealer's matic 
have a plentiful supply of the seed of Jarge- or send $12.95 and we will ship your Nome 
flowered pansies and primulas for 1951-1952. WATERBOY postpaid; or send $1.00, bal- Address 

We should congratulate COOLEY’s GARDENS in | ance C.O.D. plus postage. WATERBOY Auto- City & State 
SILVERTON, ORE. for their splendid booklet of iris | matic has 1001 uses for home and garden. Spee 
in color, including the introductions of Dave | 








Hall and Dr. Kleinsorge — 
4 
Hemeroc allis, iris and oriental popptes, ( BAR Z L E yi T 
cooperia, arrow and lance caladiums, as well as SUTCH BYERID AMARYLLUS SEED 
English garden tools, are mentioned in bulletins LUDWIG Strain named varieties of GORGEOUS GAR D E N S 
from C. A. CRUICKSHANK, TORONTO 12, ONT., CAN AMARYLLIS. 
20 seed from color varieties or 12 seed from white va- ‘Designers of 


In its neat leaflet, the CURTIS GARDEN, 5930 rieties $1.00. Seed from whites are scarce. Remit with — - 
ARGUS RD., CINCINNATI, ©. lists tree peonies and order please. pase sai Distinctive Gardens’”’ 
iti . 959 . ° 
oriental poppies with 1958 imtroductions P.O. BOX 463 BOUND BROOK, N.J. PHONE HAMILTON-S531 
A “Get Acquainted Sale” of 270 varieties of Box 73, HAMILTON, MASS. 
fine iris is announced by FAtRLEY’s, iNc., the new 
owners of Smith's Gardens in LEWISTON, iDAHO 








Interesting to check are the 1952 lists of 
tropical shade plants by FANTASTIC GARDENS, 
9550 8. W. G7TH AVE., 80. MIAMI, FLA 


The recent home garden guide from rerRry- 
MORSE SEED CO., DETROIT, MICH., contains seed 
offerings and useful planting charts ! : 

Put trap in garden 

Miniature dahlias in variety may be had from R and be free from 

, m flies as you wosk. 
FITCHETT DAHLIA GARDENS, JANESVILLE, WISC. , 








ALEXANDER FORBES & CO., 487 WASHINGTON 


St, SEWANK, S. J specialists im seeds for 54 | AMAZING NEW "MYSTERY SCENT” TRAP 
mo seh gum evetain nie gamidashing.” LURES FLIES TO SURE DEATH... 


roses and ground covers in their general catalog 


Hybrid lilies and native plants get major at- | KILLS THEM BY THOUSANDS! 2 d 
tention at GREEN BUSH GARDENS in CHARLOTT 2. tar oid Ya og ge i 
YOUR WHOLE PLACE can be free pK 
from annoying, disease-carrying SIZE 

A choice collection of the dainty, miniature flies! New outdoor trap come them 

s rms =e te . le Bn from house, barn, grounds—de- 

bulbs, corms and tubers is available from atroys them wholesale. Works won- 

ALEXANDER HEIMLICH, WOBURN, MASS ders in backyards, on farms, out- 
“()p, , _” side food markets, restaurants, Stn 

JONES AND uLLY, 1nc., of “Orchidglade, Yactories, hospitals, motels, etc > i ol~ 
2154 N. w. 3838p ave., MIAMI, FLA., have orchid Send check or money order for “Big |} | —_~ 
plants from leading hybridists Stinky” Fly Trap (named for its . . S| Plies are lured to 
. fly-scent principle). Complete with botties . 

Irises for 1952, some in color, in addition to the full season’s Control Fluid, only tiles 
former Whiting introductions, are described by $4.49 postpaid. Money back if not midges. etc 


harmful to polli- 
Mrs. C. G. Whiting of MAPLE VALLEY IRIS GAR- satisfied. Order No. HR-495 nating insects 


DENS, MAPLETON, 1A temeandGauenGiflis  ,, 5%. 


Peonies, iris and hemerocallis are available r ns coms on : 
from mid-West MISSION GARDENS, TECHNY, TLL. at Breck’s! . . 
t Jatest - - 
. les 
d 


vt., which have, too, trees, shrubs and vines 


GRANT E. MITSCH, CANBY, ORE. ZTows an ex- catalog 
t lect f hvl J nar nd | RELIABLE SIMCE 1818 and house to fol- 
ensive collection of hy brid narciss! and supplies a low scent to trap. 
20g Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 


some daffodil seed from his bulb fields 
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ORGANIC CONCENTRATE 


The more chemicals you use in soil 

treatment, the more your soil will 

need HYPER-HUMUS, the living or- 

ganic concentrate. Recommended for — 
OLD and NEW LAWNS, Shrubs, 
Trees and Fall-Pianted Bulbs 

At your Garden Supply Dealer 
Write vs for folder 24 


HYPER-HUMUS CO.,NEWTON, N. J. 





t mes 
Frost & Higgins Co. 
The Care of Trees since 1896 
@ Big Tree Moving 
Rare Trees and Shrubs 
Bracing & Cabling 


Spraying 
Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


o 

@ Pruning 
e Cavity work 
* 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mss. 











SNOW PLOW 


od GARDENS 
POWER MOWERS 
TRACTORS 


Also Power Reverse 
a Free Catalog. Write 
Esheiman , Dept. 462,119 
Light St, Balto. 2, Md. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AN AN REEN 


CHECK -R -BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington 
lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





For Dependable 
TREES and SHRUBS 


Catalog on reguest. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(Established in 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


oes cane LESS LABOR. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
10 FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
WHEN -HOW-WHERE-WHICH. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


BOX 452 WOMESDORE, Pa. 





Insect Pests in Lawns 
From page 310 


ROSE CHAFER 
or 
ROSE BUG 


SHORT ama LONG WINGED 
CHINCH BUGS 


DDT dust, the rate would be 100 ounces or 
six pounds four ounces. A 40 percent Chlor- 
dane wettable powder would be applied at 
10 ounces, and a five percent Chlordane 
dust at 80 ounces or five pounds per 1,000 
square feet. 

The reader might find it simpler to use 
the following formulae 

{m!. of DDT Mate rial per 1000 sq. ft. 

100 
©) Pure DDT 


xX 10 ounces 


{mt. of Chlordane Material per 1,000 sq. ft. 
100 
, $4 ounces 


qurtegenenngepipntcnmenien 
o Pure Chlordane 

When using a liquid material you make 
the same calculation. It may, however, be 
difficult to weigh out the amount you re 
quire. In this event, use one of the following 
volume measurements: 

1 pint = 2 cupfuls = 16 fluid ounces 
32 tablespoonfuls. 

To say it another way around: 2 table- 
spoonfuls = 1 ounce. 

When using any chemical turf insecti- 
cide, the home-owner is cautioned to handle 
it with care because it is also poisonous to 
him in a greater or lesser degree. Gloves 
should be worn because the chemical will 
penetrate small cuts on the hand and under 
Face masks or respirators are 
wear when 


fingernails 


also available, and to one 
spreading an insecticide, is a reasonable 
precaution. Keep children and animals off 
the lawn until the chemical has 


watered in, and store it out of 


been 
reach of 
children. Some insecticides are poisonous 
to cold-blooded animals such as fish, and 
care should be taken not to let the chem- 
icals run into fish ponds bordering the lawn. 

Lead arsenate, DDT and Chlordane can 
be purchased as dusts. This is a convenient 
form in which to apply them to small turf 


areas. A fertilizer spreader can be utilized 


for this purpose. If one is not available, the 
material can be mixed with a convenient 
amount of dry soil, sand, or organic fer- 
tilizer and broadcast by hand over the lawn. 
It is important that the chemical be thor- 
oughly mixed with the carrier. A pailful of 
carrier is a convenient amount to use per 
1,000 square feet. Evenness of spread is re- 
quired for effective results. 

Wettable powders of DDT and Chlor 
dane are soluble in water and these ma- 
terials can be sprayed onto lawns, if one 
owns or can borrow a sprayer. Lead arse- 
nate, if obtained in a form containing a de 
floculator, can also be sprayed onto the 
area as a suspension. Twenty-five gallons 
per 1,000 square feet is the recommended 
amount of water to use with any of these 
three chemicals when applying them as 
sprays at these rates. 

It is most important that the application 
of either dusts or sprays be followed by a 
thorough watering to increase penetration 
and to minimize injury to birds. If water is 
not available for the lawn, it is often pos 
sible to time applications to precede rain. 

In many localities one can have the job 
done by commercial spray companies who 
use power sprayers. These companies will 
often give a guarantee with the job that 
the insects will be eradicated. In this re 
gard Chlordane materials under average 
soil conditions in the growing season will 
start to kill Japanese Beetle grubs in 2 to 4 
weeks, DDT in 6 to 8 weeks, and lead ar- 
senate in about 12 weeks. This timing is, of 
course, very variable and is influenced by 
many factors. Spraying companies can 
be located through the local arborist. 

Throughout the growing season, the 
home-owner must check his lawn periodi- 
cally for grubs and other insects. Earth- 
worms also may become too much of a good 
thing, but whenever possible they should 
be left in the lawn where they do a wonder- 
ful job of aeration. The Tropical Earth- 
worm, or Stinkworm, recently arrived in this 
country and has been found since in New 
Jersey, New York and Connecticut. It ap- 
pears in great numbers causing so many 
earth casts that it is almost always neces- 
sary to eradicate it. 


Poison Ivy 
Frompage 309 
sulfamate is a very good 
It is noninflam- 


Ammonium 
eradicant for poison ivy 
mable, nontoxic, very soluble and 
dissolved and cleaned from a sprayer but it 


easily 


is Very corrosive on metals. Immediately 
after its use the spray equipment should be 
washed thoroughly inside and out. Some 
baking soda or spray lime added to the 
rinse water helps. It is nonselective and 
will severely injure or kill most plants 
sprayed with it. It is nonvolatile and can be 
used close to gardens provided spray drift 
is kept off valuable plants. It is very toxic 
to peaches and cultivated blueberries and 
should not be used around these fruits. It 
can be used at 34 to 1 pound per gallon of 
water. The ivy should be thoroughly 
sprayed when the leaves are fully open 
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Bible Plants 

From pay 20 TRANSFORMS CLAY o PROBLEM SOIL 
growing there that were not mentioned in 

the Bible by yews but ae to as INTO LIGHT Sl I LOAM-INSTANTL y/ 
flowers of the field. Those best known to us ’ 4 


are the rose, the lily (which is believed to be = — SS Genuine, Original MONSANTO 
> ee en mmmmimeil 


fnemone coronaria) although the red 


Turk’s cap lily adds its color to the daisies, .  —— ® nal *K 
lupins, larkspurs, violets, nigella, hya- = ra 

cinths and crocuses. Palestine is rich in its Ss Lr ( : 

variety of wild flowers and it is possible 


that many more were represented in this : PAGsTeeee THAT AME APPLIED FOR 
een. Some af ue, wo bave te | SOIL CONDITIONER 
resting when I visited the garden in August, 3 m 
and there ar , | . RS : No matter how hard packed, or full of clay your soil is, you can 
an rere are Many uni entified “WAS ] gz magically transform it into a porous, crumbly, life-sustaining loam 
sa instantly—just by adding a small amount of KRILIUM! Grass, shrubs, 
flowers, vegetables root more deeply, feed better, grow bigger, healthier, 
faster than ever! 5 Ib. container of special KRILIUM Merloam Formu 
lation will treat 40 square feet to a depth of 6 inches or 80 square feet 
to a depth of 3 inches. Try a container with BRECK’S assurance of 
satisfaction or money back. Order No. AY-625 Only $6.95 postpaid. 
= ee SS SS SS a a a | 
5 BRECK’S, 2'7 BRECK Building i 
nm 10, Mass. 
OROER se $ Please send me 
S Ib. containers of Monsanto KRILIUM, post 
NOW FOR a paid at $6.95 each. Order No. AY-t25 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 ss imMEDIATE i 
Print Name 
DELIVERY! | Address 


i Town & Zone State 
217 BRECK Building, Boston 10, Mass. ee 











Complete Landscape 


and 


Garden Service 


The best, hardy ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, vines 
and herbaceous perennials 


You will find a trip to our 200 acre Nursery 
both interesting and profitable. 


Reed and rushes from an old engraving 


Because of impressions gained as a child 


from pictures of Moses as he lay hidden in A full line of selected Garden Tools, Grass Seeds, 


Fertilizers, Insecticides, Bird Houses, 
Garden Hose, Peat, etc. 





the rushes, | was greatly surprised to find 
that the bulrush then common in Egypt 
was Cyperus papyrus, a tall reed. In its 
form this plant has much the appearance of August and September are fine months for evergreen 
the umbrella plant, Cyperus alternifolius, : . 

planting. We would be happy to help you select those 


but is much finer, almost hair-like and 
taller. The top growth is so dense that it is that would be best for you. 


no wonder it was used as a hiding place for 
the babe. Of considerable economic value, 
the pulp of the reed was used for making 


{ Our beautifully illustrated Catalog is sent free on request. } 


paper in those early times, and the stems H | Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
and leaves for weaving baskets. The giant ar an a Ke $e Inc 

reed, Arundo donax, is a tall plant that " / + East Boxford 3, Mass. 
grows along the shores of the waterways of 
Palestine. It is a green and white striped 
grass, six feet tall giving the color effect of 











oF MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
Help Your Neighbor GARDEN SHOP In & LOVELY 
Over There 75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 

Building this garden was indeed a great Sen ad T 43 FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
project made possible by the generosity of ee eee bo Saas ane 
Mrs. George Beardsley I am sure she felt Cc A R E accessories. : 5 
Write for catalog 


gray with a creamy edge. Unusually 
sturdy, the stalks are mentioned in the 
Bible for use as measuring rods 











well repaid for her efforts. 
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Jenrtfec! 
CROCUS that 
Bloom This Fall 


YES, [T'S TRUE! Genuine Lilac 
Blue Spring-Crocus flowers 
THIS FALI 
Plant on 
TEED TO 
October 
Grow 
soil or water 
Holland so 
ORDER NOW 


40 for $1.00 


(regular $1.75 valve) 
100 for $2.50 ppd. 


delivery GUARAN- 
BLOOM in = Sept.- 


some indoors without 
Imported from 


Send for FREE 
HOLLAND BULB 
CATALOG 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 


Dept. 14 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 





REMOTE 
CONTROL 
«. WEEDER and 
CULTIVATOR 


Strike at the center of the weed and the 
LOOPCUT will remove the whole top 
while you stand up. Less than a pound. 
You can use the LOOPCUT without 
soiling hands. Cultivates around plants 
No bending over 


Postpaid in U.S.A, $1.50 
LOOPCUT 


South Natick, 


+ Qooeer” 


2 edged cutting loop 


Box 19. Mass. 








TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 

WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE 


AS 7-4204-4205 MASS 











PANSY SEED: 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED”’ 4 
Pay SF hoe 2 
| Sami “When teed . poy & - 
i oe ae ‘te at ee & 
gq inches acrom). Giant pkt. (over 5 - © 
“ wurations free. 2 vita. $1 0 its 2 
a * E MY JULY DISPLAY AD i» 
P ROBERT L. POULSON > 


4a 6184-15 Cambridge Road . Jamaica 32,N.Y. 4% 


FLORAL DESIGNS 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


Corsages, Centerpieces, Novelties, efc., at 
RITTNERS SCHOOL OF FLORAL DESIGN 
428 Newbury Street, Boston — CO 7.3824 


WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET "A™ 





TREE SURGEONS 
Specialists 

in every phase 

of tree surgery. 


Monchester 300 


Photo: Courtesy The Christian Science Monitor 


lhe City of Boston greeted the 17th Annual Convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs 
of America on June 24 by planting a large carpet bed of foliage plants in replica 


of the seal of this rapidly-growing organization 


It required 17,000 plants and 


15 man days of labor to achieve this feat on the grass plot in Copley Square. 


School of Applied Gardening 

Phe School of Applied Gardening, sponsored 
by The Garden Club of Massa- 
chusetts, Inc., will meet for the third year at 
Buttonball Farm, Sherborn, Massachusetts, on 
five successive Tuesdays, starting September 23, 
1952. Mrs. Lucien B Mrs 


Cadis Phipps, is directing this course, which is 


Federation 


lavlor, assisted by 


given for members of Federated Garden Clubs 
15 in the Basix 


Group which meets in the morning, and 15 in 


Enrollment is limited to 30 


the afternoon session for the Advanced Group 
rhe fee for either course is $10.00, plus $1.50 for 
laboratory expenses with registration closing 
on September 1 

Subjects covered in the Basic Course include 
soils and fertilizers, plant propagation and such 
fundamental garden practices as transplanting, 
simple pruning, mulching, garden maintenance 
and insects and diseases. In the Advanced Course 
the study of soils and fertilizers will be more 
specific. Difficult seeds, alpines and wild flowers 
will be covered, also hardwood cuttings, budding 
and grafting, pruning of special plants and 
gardening in cold frames and small greenhouses 
Each class will consist of a lecture followed by a 
work period, which former students report to be 
extremely practical and helpful. Reservations 
and further information may be obtained from 


Mrs. Cadis Phipps, Buttonball Farm, Sherborn 


Flower Show, Manchester, Mass. 

the sea is the theme ef the annual 
flower show of the North Shore Horticultural 
Society to be held at Horticultural Hall, Man- 
chester, Mass 


day, August 13 from 


Gardens by 


The show will be open Wednes- 
2to 10 PL M., Thursday, 
August 14 and Friday, August 15 from 10 A. M 
to 10 P.M. Martin Gilmore is general chairman 
ind Mrs Riv 


flower 


wrd Russell is in charge of the 


classes which will derive 


irrangement 


their inspirations from floral paintings 


Shade Tree Conference 

Arborists and others interested are expecting a 
high calibre program from the 28th National 
Shade Tree Conference te convene in Boston, 
Mass., at the Hotel Statler from August 18-22 
The local committee under the chairmanship of 
Karl F. Amalia of Manchester, Mass., promises 
a complete coverage of all phases of tree work, 
besides happy times in this historic city which 
include a trip to the Arnold Arboretum and New 
England sociability at an old-time clambake 


Gardeners to Gather 

At Wye Mills on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land stands the Great White Oak of Wye, prob- 
ably the oldest white oak in America, since it 
antedates Columbus’ arrival by some 50 years 
This lordly monarch has been named the Official 
Tree for the State of Maryland, and at least one 
of its progeny may be destined for fame, too 

During the coming convention of the National 
Association of Wilmington, a 
seedling of this ancient oak, which sprouted 
from an acorn in the same year that the ground 
was broken for the new Delaware Bridge, will 
be planted by the gardeners at the approach to 
To ensure all 


Gardeners at 


this bridge over the historic river 
members a part in the ce remonial planting, each 
branch of the National Association will send a 
pound of soil to give the seedling the best start 

August 19-21 are the dates chosen by the 
gardeners to gather at the Hotel duPont in 
Wilmington, Delaware, for this 388th convention, 
during which they will present the Association's 
rarely awarded gold medal to Mr Henry F. du- 
Pont of Winterthur, Delaware, for his contribu- 
tion to horticulture 

After completing its business, the group an- 
ticipates pleasurable visits to the Alfred G. du- 
Pont, Crowninshield and Dean estates, the early 
homes and gardens of Old New Castle and the 
Winterthur Museum, noted for its Americana 
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Two Trophies to Dr. Pfeiffer 

Many were the awards to lily experts among 
the seventy-five exhibitors from coast to coast 
placing 400 entries at the fifth annual National 
Lily Show of the North American Lily Society in 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 30 and July 1. Dr. Norma 
E. Pfeiffer of the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research at Yonkers, N.Y., it was who 
won both the Sweepstakes Trophy for the best 
lily in the show and the David E. Griffiths 
Trophy for the best new lily seedling 

Other honors went to the following: Director's 
Trophy to Mrs. Williams Mears, Anderson, 
Indiana, tor the best regal lily type; Mrs. M. E 
Pierce Trophy for the best exhibit of native 
species to Dr. L. H. MeDaniels of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; the Silver Medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to Mr 
A. D. Rothman of Rhinebeck, N. Y., for ex- 
hibiting the best named hybrid and this Soci- 
ety’s Silver Certificate to Carl Grant Wilson of 
Cleveland for an entry of six species lilies; a 
Special Award to Dr. George L. Slate of the N. Y 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva 
for a new lily most likely to be hardy in the Great 
Plains area; the Silver Medal of the Garden Cen- 
ter of Greater Cleveland to Mr. Jan de Graaff of 
Oregon Bulb Farms in Gresham, Ore., for his 
non-competitive lily display and its Bronze 
Medal to Mrs. William J. Taylor and Mrs. 
William Strong of the Hilltop Garden Club in 
Cleveland for the best lily arrangement 

The 1953 slate of officers includes Dr. James 
C. Tyler, Guelph, Ont., Canada, as president; 
Rey Edward Rigby, Hamilton, Ont., as 
Canadian vice-president, and vice-president for 
the United States, W. L. Fulmer, Seattle, Wash.; 
secretary, Dr. Forrest E. Kendall of Douglaston, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Mr. John L. Tingle from 
Kennett Square, Pa 


Politics in Flowers 

The fourth annual Show of the 
Gahanna Garden Club is scheduled for August 
16-17, 1952 in the Jefferson Elementary School 
Adjudged last vear to be the best in 


Flower 


in Gahanna 
Ohio, this season’s show is flaunting its theme, 
“The American Way,” 
for its patriotic pertinence during these months 


with pardonable pride 


of presidential campaigning 

For the 27 artistic arrangement classes the 
committee in charge is offering such provocative 
“Getting out the vote” to entice 
those “The 
Primaries” for children under 10 vears of age; 
“Dark Horses” to encourage those who have not 


titles as these 


exhibiting for the first time; 


yet won a ribbon; “The Platforms” for arrange- 
“The Precinct Workers” for 
“Campaign Spirits’ in bottle con- 


ments on bases; 
club entries: 
tainers; “The Straight Ticket” of a vertical line 
arrangement, but “Foreign Policy” for the 
Oriental manner and “The Minority” to cover 
the miniatures. ““Torchlight Parade,” of course, 
welcomes the inevitable flower and candle com- 
bination, while “The Keynoters” — advanced 
arrangers and judges will exhibit 
competition. “Both Sides of the Fence” 


without 
works 

and garden “The 
or specimen classes, will naturally 


with weeds flowers and 
Candidates, 
have a run for their money to capture the 
prizes. Thus with the pull of pep and politics the 
Gahanna Club should get a ready response from 
its expectant public. 

To be sure, many themes of shows elsewhere 
are equally appropriate, as is evidenced by the 
fourth annual Flower Show of the Town and 
Country Garden Club of Coatesville, Pa., to be 
held in the Y.W.C.A. auditorium on September 
5. Here, such unique arrangement classes as 
Farmers’ Market” and “Steel Industry” bring 
to attention things typical of Coatesville 


August 1952 


Field Days at Experiment Stations 

The annual Field Day of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station has been set 
this vear for August 20, and will be held as usual 
at the Station’s Mt. Carmel Experimental Farm. 

Visitors will see a miniature tobacco planta- 
tion, complete with shade tent, small acreage of 
open field tobacco and a curing shed to demon- 
strate how the harvested crop is handled. The 
regular field plots will be open for inspection and 
all staff members wi!l be present to discuss their 
research currently carried on at Mt. Carmel 
Kenaf, an Indian fiber crop for green manuring, 
and corn without glumes, the tiny particles at the 
base of the kernels will be shown. A tent meet- 
ing, scheduled for noontime, will include the 
main address of the day 

On Wednesday, August 6, 1952, The Waltham 
Field Station, a branch of the University of 
Massachusetts, will hold its 3Ist Annual Field 
Day to which everyone interested in gardening 
is invited from 10:00 A.M. — 5 P.M 

All garden areas, including the ornamental 
display grounds and various test plots of flowers 
and vegetables will be open tor inspection with 
tours conducted by members of the staff at 
11:00 A.M., 2:00 P.M. and 4:00 P.M. This 
should be an excellent opportunity to see the 
station’s own facilities and equipment in addi- 
tion to the showings of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of farm and supplies. 

Caterers on hand will mean plenty to eat at 


garden 


reasonable cost, but some may want to enjoy 
their own picnic lunches on the grounds. 


Dendrologists Unite 

When dendrologists from different countries 
met on May 7, 1952 in Brussels, Belgium, they 
formed the International Union of Dendrology 
According to word from the secretary of this new 
organization, the purpose of the Union is to stim- 
ulate international cooperation in all matters of 
a membership limited to 


dendrology through 


those who are actively participating in this 
field 
different countries 

The Board of Managers of the Union includes 
Mr. J. Lombarts of the Royal Nurseries, Zun- 
dert, the Netherlands, as president; Mr. G. Kruss- 
mann, Dendrologist of the Botanical Gardens of 
Dortmund, Germany, as secretary; Mr. Robert 
deBelder of the Calmthout, 
Belgium, as freaswrer. The first general business 
meeting may be held on September 17, 1952 in 
Antwerp, Belgium. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all persons interested to communicate 
with the secretary, Mr. Krussemann at Voerde 


There are now 50 members from 12 


Arboretum of 


Niederrhein, Germany 


Handbook on Peonies Forthcoming 

At their recent annual meeting on June 21-22 
at Lake Mohawk in Sparta, New Jersey, mem- 
bers and directors of the American Peony So- 
ciety voted to issue a small handbook on peonies 
with information on culture, insects and diseases 
and various types of these increasingly popular 
plants, plus a directory on sources of supply 
This booklet should be ready before long, pos- 
sibly by early Fall, and will cost twenty-five 
cents. Those interested in large lots with prices, 
kindly get in touch with the secretary, Mr 
George W. Peyton at Rapidan, Virginia. Such 
news 1s welcome to gardeners everywhere, as no 
book on the peony is in print at this point 

Officers of the Peony Society elected at this 
meeting are: president, Mr. William F. Christ- 
man, Northbrook, Illinois; treasurer, Mr. L. W 
Lindgren, St. Paul, Minnesota; secretary, Mr 
George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Virginia. 





AMERICA’S FINEST 


LAWN SEED 


for sun or shade! 


Have you despaired of having a 
lush, velvety green lawn? Do you 
want a thick matted, lasting turf? 
...Here is the answer—AMERICA’S 
FINEST Lawn Seed. Half a million 
more seeds per pound than most 
other famous brands. Be sure — 
Plant TUF-TURF! 


PLANTS PRICE 


$1.60 


PACKAGE 





1 pound 250 sq-ft 


3 pounds 750 sq-ft $4.70 


5 pounds 1250 sq-ft $7.80 


25 pounds 6250 sq-ft. $38.50 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERY- 
WHERE OR WRITE TO US DIRECT 








$. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 
BOX M4 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 


ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


Ez yrected 
> GREENHOUSE 


His 


dens. Ezyrected Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum--no rust 
* no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri 


~ 


‘5 , 

T E > 4 y.. 4 cated sections, including 

GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations 


FREE CATALOG 
1518 W. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX. 


$25 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue 


TROPICAL FOLIAGE ARRANGEMENT SET 25 pieces. $5.00 
Larger Exotic set including natural flame 26” Palm Bow! $15.00 
Prepaid, the SCAVENGER, Boynton, Florida 


fiscount on varieties priced $1.00 to $3.50. 


DAYLILIES: 20% 
DILLGARDENS 


August-September delivery 
1118 Sutter Ave 


Catalog free 
University City 14, Mo 

BULBS FROM HOLLAND. (ur catalogue offering hundreds 
of varieties of Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Crocus, etc.. ete 
will be application. J. HEEMSKERK P. Van 


Sassenheim. Holland 


DAYLILIES: ALL OF AND ONLY DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS 
New Colors. New Sizes. New Seasons. Send 10c for illustrated 
catalog telling Why, When, How, Which and Where to Plant 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania 


sent on 


feursen 


IRIS-DAYLILIES We offer as usual the finest of vigorous field 
y dug on orders. Guarantee good condition on 
arge hybrids easily grown. Prompt service 

Catalog 10e deductible on first order M- 


iARDENS, Post Office Box 8. Rosemead 9, California 


CORSAGE MAKING MATERIALS. Flower Arrangers’ Sup- 
louse Plant 7. ps. Dried materials, driftwood, glass slag 
solders, chenille stems, candle holders 
flower show seals and ribbons. Unusual 

1 for Free Catalog now. Floral art, Dept 


pinpoint 

“sor Bh 

books and aft Ser 

HOS, Teaneck J 

NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color classes. Large plants 

Reasonable price Succession of Bloom Collection. Armada 

Ophir. Earlianna, Minnie, Niekajack, Starlight, Tasmania 

ted at $6.10 for $4.90 KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
45 Montgomery Road, Cincinnati 36, Ohio 

POINSETTIA ¢ ‘ooted cuttings for Christmas blooming, variety 

s nd whit te, for potting or garden planting. Cultural 

or $3.50 50 for $6.50, 100 for $11.00 FOB Kissim- 

mee. Sample order 3 for $1.00 postpaid 

simmee 7, Florida 


New and Rare varieties; prices and divi 


PEONIES 
NEST I. STAHLY 


sions to satisfy y 
Route 3, Goshen, Indiana 


Choice 
Free price list. ER 


Uibrarion-Seeretary Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
n mid-city Philadelphia. Small staff. pleasant » ur 
ro zs. Only basic training required. Write Mrs. I 
Allinson, Towns End Farm, West Chester, Pa 
THORNTON'S TEMPLE OF FLORA 
~ tion of thi fame ous book, $24.25 (prospectus 
iy this and othe r direct from England at great reduction 


catalogue. BLACKWELL'S 


Splendid new repro- 
available 
books 
on U.S. prices. Send for free 


Oxford, England 


all types; finest singles and 
aazrant doubles: brilliant early Hybrids. Healthy 
roots, moderate prices a r tions Free Catalogue. 
Collection K, five all different. labelled, $3.00 postpaid (far west 
$3.25). EDWARD AUTI N JR., Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 


nest reds 


AUTEN PEONIES. } 


Japanese, rose fr 


IRIS. 200 varieties from 25 cents to $1.00 
GLENVIEW FARM AND COUNTRY STORE 
Marlboro, Massachusetts 


Glen Street, 


PULMONARIA Saccharata. Excellent for the shady 
yveliest early spring flower with beautiful silvery dotted 
folinge through the year. Plant now. 3—$1.00, dos. —#.00 
‘ost paid MOL MEADOWLAND NURSERY, Great 
Meadows, N 
JULY SPECIALS Giant flowering Oregon hybrid Polysanthus 
hardy primroses from pots 
10 varieties choice iris, labelled, 35¢ to 50c 
a first size best Darwin tulips, $5.50. 
‘ a Finest fresh pansy seed — giants — 200, 
PAUL W ARD Box 144, Hillsdale, Michigan 


STATE INSPECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS for Fall plant- 

ne vailable after oe 20. Howard 17, Catskill, 
fax and « $1.25; 50—$2.15; 100-—$3.25 

FRANKLIN “ROBE RTS SR., Boxford, Mass 


Sparkle, Fai 


post paid 


UNCOMMON VEGETABLE SEEDS FROM EUROPE: The 
following parcel sent post paid ONE DOLLAR with order 
Goliath Exhibition Runner Beans (with pods TWO FEET 
LONG) Mange Tout (Sugar) Pea. Blue Coco French runner 
bean (With deep blue stringless pods). Aspai > 

gus Kale. Labrador Kale. Variegated Kale (in many decora- 
Write MISS KATHLEEN HUNTER NUR- 


Callestick, Truro, Cornwall, England 


tive colors 


SERIES 


Our Back Yard HERB GARDEN. Plants only and our Home- 
Grown Ga Fresh Herb Products in their entirety. Won- 
ierful opportunity for a Cottage Herb Industry 
particulars. YE OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO, 81 | 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


LILY SEEDS. Sixty-five 
including rare hybrids. Also 
seeds. Complete seed list 10c 
Gabriel, Calif 


nion Street. 


garden and greenhouse species, 
Azalea, Conifer, Rhododendron 
RANSOM SEED CO., San 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 





PHILIP PATE, Kis- | 


each, list free. | 


Heavy plants at $4.00 dosen pre- | 


Write for | 








July 31-Aug. 9. National Vegetable Week. 

Aug. 3. Lake Forest, Ill. Herb gardens of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert D. Farwell open under 
auspices of Chicago Garden Institute. 

Aug. 4-8. Blacksburg, Va. Garden Lovers’ 
Short Course at Va. Polyteehnic Institute 
Aug. 4-8. E. Lansing, Mich. Horticultural 
Therapy Course at Michigan State College. 
Aug. 4-9. Blacksburg, Va. Course II in Sum- 
mer Flower Show School of Va. Federation 
of Garden Clubs, Va. Polytechnic Institute. 
Aug. 6. Waltham, Mass. 3]st annual Field 
Day at the Waltham Field Station, branch 

of Mass. University. 

Aug. 8-10. Yakima, Wash. Western Interna- 
tional Gladiolus Show, Holtzinger Bldg 

Aug. 8-16. San Mateo, Calif. San Mateo Co. 
Fiesta in the Garden Center, Fiesta Bldg 

Aug. 9. Ipswich, Mass. 17th Century Day. 

Aug. 9-10. Sioux City, Ia. Central Interna- 
tional Gladiolus Show in City Auditorium. 

Aug. 10. Hartford, Conn. 27th annual Gladi- 
olus Show of the Conn. Gladiolus Society at 
Radio Center Auditorium, 555 Asylum St. 

Aug. 12. Summer tour to Vermont of the 
N. Y. State Horticultural Society 

Aug. 12-13. Binghamton, N. Y. Eastern Inter- 
national Gladiolus Show, Kalurah Temple. 

Aug. 13. Belgrade Lakes, Me. 1952 Summer 
meeting of the Maine State Florists’ Asso- 
ciation at Belgrade Hotel 

Aug. 13-15. Manchester, Mass. Flower Show 
of the North Shore Horticultural Society. 

Aug. 13-14. Vancouver, B. C., Can. Pacific 
International Gladiolus Show, Kerrisdale 
Arena 

Aug. 15. Boston, Mass. Tour of ten gardens 
sponsored by the South End Garden Club, 
starting from the Boston Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 554 Columbus Ave. at 2:30 P.M 

Aug. 16-17. Gahanna, O. 4th Annual Flower 
Show of the Gahanna Garden Club, Jeffer- 
son Elementary School 

Aug. 18-19. Boston, Mass. 
New England Gladiolus 
cultural Hall 

Aug. 18-22. Boston, Mass. National 
Tree Conference at Hotel Statler. 

Aug. 19-21. Wilmington, Del. 38th convention 
of the National Association of Gardeners, 
Hotel duPont 

Aug. 20. Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Agricultural Experiment Field Day 

Aug. 20-21. San Francisco, Calif. Flower Show 
at City Hall 

Aug. 21. Wooster, O. Orchard Day at Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station 

Aug. 23-24. Palo Alto, Calif. Fuchsia Flower 
Show in Lutz’ Ford Salesroom. 

Aug. 23-30. Columbus, O. State Fair Flower 
Show 

Aug. 25-26. State College, Pa. National 


Snapdragon Society Convention at Penn- 


Show, 
Horti- 


Gladiolus 
Society, 


Shade 


Connecticut 


sylvania State College 

Aug. 25-27. Rockport, Ind. 43d annual meet- 
ing, Northern Nut Growers’ Association 

Aug. 27-28. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the 
Products of Children’s Garden, Horticul- 
tural Hall 

Aug. 28. Waterville, Me. Annual exhibition of 
the Maine Gladiolus Society in Legion Hall 

Aug. 30-81 and Sept. 1. San Francisco, Calif. 
Ameriean Begonia Society Convention 1952 

Sept. 5. Coatesville, Pa. 4th annual Flower 
Show of the Town and Country Garden 
Club, Y.W.C.A. Auditorium 





MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY OF — HIGAN 
— June editions, recommended by the Li- 
brarian, Esther Baxter 

Corsage Craft, by Glad Reusch and Mary 


oble : 
Your Book of Garden Plans, by Norman 


ors 
The Gardener's Trouble Shooter, by Victor H. 
ies 
How and Why of Better Gardening, by 
Laurence Manning 
Wild Flowers for your Garden, by Helen Hull 
Complete Book of Dried Arrangements, by 
Raye M. Underwood 
How to Grow Rare Greenhouse Plants, by 
bot 
orsages at Home. by Dorothy Biddle 
rothea om 
Books from the Garden Library will be 
mailed to members of the Society on request. 
Our members and friends are urged to visit 
the Library and become acquainted with its 
facilities. 
CALLING ALL GARDENERS! 
To honor a gifted horticulturist 
To support the Garden Library of Michigan 
To inform and inspire home gardeners 
Michigan Horticultural Society invites your 
contributions to the 
ISABEL M. GRUNAU MEMORIAL BOOK 
FUND 
Please make your donations payable to 
Michigan Horticultural Society, and send to 
the address below. 
RUTH MOSHER PLACE 
Chairman of the Committee 


THE WHITE HOUSE, Belle Isle, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 














MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


soe \ eum Saas 


Horticultural Hall 


NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 
Gladiolus Show 


August 18 —2-9 P.M. 
August 19 —9 A.M.-9 P.M. 





Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens 


August 27 —2-6 P.M. 
August 28 —1-6 P.M. 
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When writing Advertisers 


please mention Horticulture 


HORTICULTURE 











HYACINTHS 


Colors: 
PINK, WHITE, YELLOW. 


lst size 
2nd size 
3rd size 


CROCUS: All Colors Mixed 
DUTCH IRIS: All Colors Mixed 








LIGHT BLUE, DARK BLUE, RED, 


Per Doz 
$3.00 
2.73 
2.00 
Per 100 
$3.50 
5.00 














DARWIN TULIPS Per doz. 
ADORATION, salmon pink 1.25 
AFTERG Low, deep rose-orange 1.00 
. color a deep blood red 1.00 
l lighter edge. 1.00 
/ , rose with lighter edge 1.25 
BARONNE DE LA TONN AYE, rose 90 
BARTIGON, large flower of carmine red 90 
BLUE AIMABLE, mauve with purple 00 
Cc HARLES NEEDHAM. color a brilliant red 00 
CITY OF HAARLEM, vermillion scarlet 10 
CLARA BUTT, pink flushed salmon 90 
DEMETER, color a deep purplish blue 10 
DORRY OVERALL, dark lilac 00 
DRESDEN CHINA, soft rose with light edge 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, a pure white 
cream anthers 
ECLIPSE, crimson-maroon 
Sara ,OMBE SANDERS, light scarlet 
a dark reddish purple 
arich deep purple, shaded violet 
GLAC IER, pure whites 
GLORIA SWANSON, cri moo n scarlet 
e ILDEN AGE, bright golden yellow 
h IRPASSABL E, nice fh wers, ¢ r lilac 
KING MAUVE, soft mauve with light edge 
LADY HILLING :DON, range buff 
LA — LIPE NOIRE, a maro 
MR. VAN oe a soft ros 
NYPHETOS, uniform sof I 
PRIDE OF HAARL EM, rilliant scarlet 
PRIDE OF ZWANENBL RG. deep ro 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH, rose, white 
PRUNUS, deep rose-pink 
QUEEN OF THE NIGHT, 
ROSE COPELAND, dark pi 
ROSEA SUPERBA, warm rose -pit ik 
SCARLET LEADER, one of the be 
SCOTCH LASSIE, pure lilac fav 
peed — cerise red 


SUNKIS 
THE BISHGr, i beautitul deep violet 
WHITE GIANT, pure whites 
WILLIAM COPELAND, pale-magenta 
ZWANENBURG, one of the most dependable 
white Darwin 
COTTAGE TULIPS 
, blazing orange scarlet 
! ‘I a new pure white good for f 
ARGO, a golden yellow, flushed red 
bry JAL ape dark yellow 


n-black 


base 


aes » almost black 


den ye 


ARRARA, a 
¢ OLDEN HARV 


Tu 
GRENADIER, ‘ 
G. W. LEAK, a most brilliant red 
INGA HUME, golden yellow with red 
MARJORIE BOWEN, , one pink 
MARSHALL HAIG, intense scarlet 
MONGOLLIA, canary yell 
MRS. JOHN T. SC HEEPERS, pale yellow 
MRS. MOON, pale yellow, pointed petals 
OSSI OSWALDA, pure white with rose 
PRES. HOOVER, orange scarle 
QUEEN OF THE NORTH, pi nk with white 
ROSABELLA, color bri igh t rose 
WALLST , yellow fc or bedd ng 
YELLOW EMPEROR. warmest yellow 

YELLOW TRUMPETS 
Division 1 
APOTHEOSE, soft yellow 
AEROLITE, primrose perianth, 
trumpet 


wange scarlet, ye 


clear yellow 


1.60 


COVENT GARDEN, yellow trumpet 
DAWSON CITY, a uniform deep yellow 
FLOWER CARPET, improved King Alfred 
GOLDEN HARVEST, one of the very best 
yellow trumpets, perfect form, early 
KING ALFRED, rich golden yellow 
LORD WELLINGTON, very large 
of deep yellow, slightly frilled 
LOUIS BOUWM ER, very dark yellow 
MAGNIFICENCE y yellow trumpets 
REMBRANDT, large golden yellow trumpet 
UNSURPASSABLE, large yellow trumpets 
BICOLOR TRUMPETS 
(Division 1B 
EMPRESS. white perianth, yellow trumpet 
GLORY OF SASSENHEIM, golden yellow 
trumpe.. creamy perianth 


trumpet 


MUSIC HALL, snow white perianth with fine 
1 


yellow trumpet 
LOTTA SVARD, large 
creamy white perianth 
QUEEN OF BICOLORS, trumpet a 
yellow, perianth snow white 
WHITE TRUMPETS 
Division 1C 
BEERSHEBA, white trumpet 
MOUNT HOOD, trumpet 
changing to pure white 
MRS. E. H. KREL AGE, 
ROXANA, a fine form, wel! overlapping peri 
anth, can be ei very easily, white 
PINK TRUMPETS 
MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE, one of 
trumpets introduced so far 


INCOMPARABILIS VARIETIES 
Division 2A 
ABELARD, lemon yellow 
orange scarlet crown 
ADVENTURE, clear soft yellow throughout 
BRIGHTLING, fine primrose perianth, frilled 
crown of dark orange 
CARLTON, clear yellow, free flowering 
DAMSON, perianth is creamy white, cup is 
solid orange red 
FORTUNE, perianth is a deep lemon yellow, 
crown is a gleaming coppery orange 
KILLIGREW, a fine variety, yellow perianth, 
the cup is an intense deep orange 
ORANGE GLOW, a yellow perianth, 
deep orange 
SCARLET E 


yellow trumpet, 


light 


opening creamy 


ywy white 


the best 


perianth, large 


crown 


sANCE, a golden yellow peri 
anth, crown deep scarlet, goed forcer 


INCOMPARABIL is VARIETIES 
Division 2B) 
AGRA, flat white perianth, large orange cup, 
CLAMOR, a creamy white perianth, large ex 
panding crown of a vivid scarlet 
= nog vo DURBIN, pure snow white 
arge orange crown 
DIC x WELL BAND, pure white perianth, 
enormous crown of a blazing orange, 
FLOWER RECORD, white perianth, crown 
of orange turning red at edge 
JOHN EVELYN, perianth a creamy white, 
cup bright orange color 
MONIQUE, white perianth, crown orange with 
rim of — orange 
SEMPRE AVANT I, perianth is creamy white, 
the cupa ety orange red 


peri 


The Holland 
Bulb Gardens 


"e- Season 


Special 


Per doz 
1.50 


50 
75 


-75 


75 


25 


1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 


Per do™ 
SMALL CUPPED VARIETIES 
Division 3A 
EDWARD BUXTON, lemon yellow perianth 
cup is light orange red with bright red rim 
SMALL CUPPED VARIETIES 
Division 3B) 
FIRETAIL, white perianth, red cu 
LADY DIANA MANNERS, white plore 
crown is flat and of a blazing scarlet 
LA RIANTE, snow white perianth, and flat 
crown of a vivid scarlet 1.25 
MRS. BARCLAY, white perianth with red 
rimmed yellow eye 
DOUBLE NARCISSUS 
Division 4 
INGLESCOMBE, primrose yellow a.f 
INSULINDE, primrose yellow turning lighter 
with double center of blazing orange red 
MARY COPELAND, outer petals a creamy 
white, the double center a vivid orange red 1 
TEXAS, fine yellow mixed with dark orange 15 
TWINK, the center is a fine orange against a 
primrose background 
TRIANDRUS NARCISSUS 
Division 5 
THALIA, beautiful clusters of 
CYCLAMINEUS NARCISSUS, 
Division 6 
CYCLAMINEUS, fine specie, yellow trumpet ‘i 4 
FEBRUARY GOLD, yellow trumpet 
TAZETTA (Poetaz) NARCISSUS 


Division 8 
Cc pers egies gg white peri 
center, ye 
EARLY PERFEC ‘TION, snow white perianth 
cup lemon yellow, very formed flowers. 1 
GERANIUM, pure white perianth orange cup 1 
LAURENS KOSTER, pure white perianth, 
orange llow cup 
SCARLET GEM, primrose perianth, 
orange cup,very suitable for forcing 
ST. AGNES, white perianth, red cup 
POETICUS NARCISSUS 
Division 9 
white perianth, 


1.75 


white 1.50 
(miniature) 


pure 


anth, double 


bright 
1.25 


ACTAEA, purest 
scarlet rimmed 
= RIM, a large flat pure white perianth, 
large yellow eye with broad edge of deep red 1.! 
SARC HEDON, large flowers, snow white 
perianth, bright scarlet eye, green center.. 1.2! 


large eye 
1 


TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA HYBRIDS 

KAUFMANNIANA, (The Waterlily Tulip), 

blooms early, color white somewhat tinted 

light red, golden base 1.25 
ELLIOT, outside petals red contrasting 

with creamy yellow o> 2.28 
GAIETY, a pure white inside, large yellow 

base, outer petals are flushed red flowers 
JOHAN STRAUSS, petals, red, base cream 

HE FIRST, white, outer petals reddish 
vIV AL DI, creamy yellow, outer petals with 

crimson blotch, distinct crimson ring in cen 

ter, beautiful foliage with brown spots 

TULIPA FOSTERIANA 

CANTATE, vermilion scarlet flowers, 


are 


shiny 
1 

zPS, good for the rock garden, red 
flowers on short stems, a sensation at the 
Boston Spring flower show of 1952 

RED EMPEROR, (Mad. Lefeber), another 
sensation of the Flower Show, enormous 
vermilion scarlet blooms, black yellow bor 
dered base, recommended, specially priced 
at the request of so many visitors at the show 1.00 


We also have large collections of Hyacinths, Crocus, Dutch Iris, and many other bulbs. 


Write for Free copy of our Catalog. Almost 600 Different Varieties Listed. 
RI LL TENT ee TS 


The HOLLAND BULB GARDENS. 


Box 72. Salem. Massachusetts 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS. INC 


BOSTON If. MASS 


Nurseries at Limmen, Holland 





r 
The Bartlett Way 
7%, 


Skill replaces guesswork when Bartlett takes care of 
your trees. Tree life, tree health, tree diseases, tree 
enemies are too complex to be understood thor- 
oughly by any but those qualified by study, training 
and experience. 

Fine shade trees are an investment, but one that 
can appreciate or depreciate depending on the care 
that is given them. Like any investment they must be 
jealously guarded in order to derive the greatest 
return in value and enjoyment. Of all the priceless 
possessions with which nature has endowed mankind, 
trees are the most spectacular... a miracle of living 
beauty revisited each year. Trees are the heritage 


BARTLETT TREE EXPERTS 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE... gets to the root of tree trouble 


for all mankind, for young and old, for rich or poor, 
in every land, to enjoy, to use, to appreciate. 

But the most important trees are your trees. That's 
why the best care you can give your trees is the 
Bartlett Way. The achievements of the Bartlett Way 
are not accidents. They represent the result of many 
years of painstaking research and experiments by 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. Each and 
every process, technique, material and tool used in 
Bartlett tree care is the result of cumulative years of 
knowledge and experience, of study and develop- 
ment. It is the Scientific Way . . . that gets to the 
root of all tree trouble. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Concord, Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Osterville, Pittsfield, 
Prides Crossing, Mass.; East Providence, R. 1; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Delhi, 
Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernords- 


ville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Ligonier, Paoli, Phila. (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; 


Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, 


Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va_; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, 


W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 





